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anticipation, Origin of the discovery of 
the excito-motory theory. Refutation of 
envious and interested detractors. Object 
of experiments misrepresented. Conclusion. 

GentLemen :—I conclude my observations 
upon diseases of the Nervous System, by 
briefly noticing 

Srasmopic Torticoutts, 

1163, This spasmodic affection of the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid muscle has long been 
known to physicians. Itis obviously of the 
same character as the spasmodic strabismus, 
and spasmodic tic—an affection of the true 
spinal motor nerves. 

The following interesting case was com- 
municated to Sir Charles Bell by Dr. 
Kaight :— 

“Sir,— About December, 1827, Master 
—— was seized during the night with a 
stiff neck ; it excited little attention; he 
played with his schoolfellows as usual, 
some of whom playfully but rather rudely 
twisted his head in contrary directions. 
When he returned home at the Christmas 
holidays I was requested to see him. I 
found his general health very much derang- 
ed, and his sterno-cleido-mastoideus mus- 
cle on the right side rigidly coutracted ; 
leeches and fomentations were applied to 
the mastoid extremity of the muscle; alfe- 
rative medicines were ibed ; strict at- 
tention was paid to the bowels; and after 
some weeks his general health very much 
“i en still the muscle remained as 

. 


rigid as ever. During the summer his father 
took him to London, and you were consult- 
ed. I believe he was advised to go to the 
sea, and a steel apparatus was recom ° 
The sea, I understood, was of service to 
him, but as the apparatus did not improve, 
and injured his back, it was, after some 
weeks trial, laid aside. A vigorous system 
of shampooing was then adopted, together 
with very active exercises. His health im- 
proved; he grew taller and stouter ; and by 
great effort he could stand straight; but the 
moment he relaxed his efforts, his chin 
turned towards his shoulder, his spine be- 
came curved, and he relieved himself by 
resting on one leg. 

“ All remedial measures were at length 
abandoned, and this last half-year he was 
seut toschool. His general health has con- 
tinued good, but his sterno-cleido-mastoi- 
deus is just as it was.” 

Sometimes the head is drawn to the 
shoulder; sometimes it is moved to and 
from one side, with a rocking motion. 

The hydrocyanic acid, taken internally and 
applied externally, seems to promise much 
benefit. What would be the comparative 
results of dividing the spinal accessory or 
the muscle itself. 

1164, The following sketch is taken from 
Sir Charles Bell :— 

“The condition of this woman is very 
peculiar: in her, common breathing inspira- 
tion is performed with a sudden spasmodic 
action; but she is also affected at intervals 
with more violent spasms, and her respira- 
tion is then hurried and distressing. On the 
commencement of a paroxysm, she bends 
her body slightly forwards, and thus pre- 
pares herself, as it were, for the attack ; her 
nostrils are dilated widely, the angles of her 
mouth are dragged forcibly downwards, 
there is a constriction of the throat, and the 
shoulder and chest rise convulsively, as 
when a person has cold water poured upon 
the head ; the inspirations are deep and vio- 
lent, and are attended with a sniffing of the 
nostrils, the air beiag inhaled through them 
only, and not through the mouth. The fibres 
of the platysma myoides start into view, 
and there is quick rising aud falling of the 
pomum Adami; the tes 
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deus and trapezius, on both sides, act 
powerfully, fixing the head and elevating 
the shoulders. 

1165. “ The s je action of these 
muscles exists to a considerable degree con- 
stantly, yet it increases in parotysms which 
last so severely fora few minutes that she 
is deprived of the power of speech, and 
seems to be almost suffocated. These pa- 
roxysms recur at irregular intervals. It 
was observed by the attendants, that when 
she was excited by walking about the ward 
or by replying to our questions, they re- 
turned more frequently. 

1166, “She could move her head with 
perfect freedom when we requested her, bet 
still the s je action continued. She 
also either shoulder, or twisted her 
face to one side, when she was desired. 
This woman continued under the care of the 
month, and was dis- 

» 


1167. I have recently attended a patient, 
& young gentleman aged about twenty, who 
attacks of a peculiar affection of 
the movements of respiration; he lost the 
power of articulation; on attempting to 
speak he was suddenly seized with a spas- 
modic action of the diaphragm, which in- 
duced a sudden inspiration, with a hissing 
noise as the air entered through the lips, 
and pain in the points of attachment in the 
diaphragm. This affection yielded to atten- 
tion to diet, and to the state of the bowels. 

1168. These and other affections of the 
true spinal motor nerves agree in several 
particulars :—1, they are usually suspended 
during sleep (in this they differ from similar 
affections exeited through the true spinal 
excitor nerves, which frequently come on 
during sleep) ; 2, they are redoubled by any 
cause of mental hurry or excitement. 

1169. Notwithstanding what has been 
said, I consider it still a question important 
to determine whether any and which of these 
diseases have their origin in the excitor 
nerves, or in the true spinal axis? 

I will conclude these observations by a 
few words relative to the pathology of 


Tue Fiera Parr. 


1170. Sig. Bellingeri considers the fifth to 
be a nerve of organic life, as well as of 
sensibility. M. Magendie speaks of it as 
influencing the nutrition and functions of the 
eye, xc. M.Serres views it as the nerve of 
instinct. Sir Charles Bell as a mere sensi- 
tive nerve, The view given of the subject 
in these notes is very different and far more 
comprehensive. I consider the fifth, in ad- 
dition to its office as a cerebral nerve, or 
nerve of sensation, as forming a part of the 
excito-motory, and of the external gangli- 
onic systems, 

1171. But, besides these views of the 
function of the fifth pair, M. Magendie has 
discovered another, This nerve has a pe- 


culiar influence over the senses, as M. Ma- 
gendie observes, in his “ Precis de Physiolo- 
gie,” ed. 3, tom. i., p. 100. 

1172. The same observations are made in 
reference to the sense of smell and of 
hearing. 

These experiments are not the only evi- 
dence we possess of the influence of the fifth 
on the vision. In the “ Archives Généralés,” 
tom. xxiii., p. 260, there is a case of amau- 
rosis of the left eye arising, apparently, from 
caries, and the presence of a portion of a 
toothpick of wood in the first molar tooth of 
the left side, and ceasing nine days after its 
extraction. 

1173. In an interesting case under my 
own care, a partial amaurosis of the right 
eye has arisen, apparently from caries of the 
upper canine tooth of the right side ; it was 
augmented by unsuccessful attempts at ex- 
traction ; it has not ceased, however, since 
the extraction was effected. 

1174. These facts, with the similar results 
from wounds or tumours of the supra-orbitar 
branch of the fifth, appear to me te confirm 
the extraordinary experiments of M. Ma- 
gendie, 

1175. The effects of the division of the 
pneumogastric on the langs and the stomach, 
as demonstrated by the experiments of Dr. 
W. Philip and Sir Benjamin Brodie, prove 
this to be a secretory nerve. There are no 
cases on record, I believe, with the excep- 
tion of a very defective one by M. Gendrin, 
in which the pneumogastric was distinctly 
affected, and in which the influence of its 
disorganisation upon the lungs, stomach, 
and other internal organs was traced. 

1176, There is still an interesting inquiry 
open to us relative to the defective develop- 
ment and nutrition of the internal organs and 
external limbs, Xc., from diseases of the in- 
ternal and external ganglionic systems. 

1177. Some diseases are obviously affec- 
tions of the internal ganglionic nerves; we 
have augmented action, for instance, of the 
liver and kidney, in the cholera Europwa, 
and enuresis ; we have paralysis of the same 
organs in the cholera Indica, and in some 
cases of icterus, and in ischuria. 

1178. I here close, then, my observations 
upon the Nervous System and its Diseases 
for the present. If they have interested and 
instructed you, if they have led you to re- 
flect upon these interesting maladies, my 
object will have been accomplished. 

I shall be still more gratified if you are 
indaced to bear the subject in your minds, 
and assist me by your observations. 

The subject is but sketched. Perhaps it 
can scarcely be said even to be sketched. 
It is full of promise in reference to anatomy, 
physiology, and practice. 


1. Having at length, Gentlemen, brought 
to a conclusion my observations on the ner- 
vous system and its diseases, so far as my 
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space will allow, I have now to 
make a few remarks, relative to the place 
which my investigations ought to occupy in 
the history of physiology. 

2. If 1 advert to this subject once more, it 
is beeause an elaborate attempt has been 
made to deprive me of the credit due to ori- 
ginality in my investigations,—how vainly 
you will soon perceive. 

3. I will not inflict apon you a refutation 
of these articles seriatim, which, so far as I 
am concerned, it would be most easy to 
write. IE will make such observations only 
as are necessary to elucidate the question 
before us. In one journal there are two 
articles, both in opposition to me, which actu- 
ally contradict each other, One of these ar- 
ticles deems my observations of sufficient 
importance to be claimed for Haller, Whytt, 
xc. &e. The other views them as so novel 
and dangerous as to require that the stadent 
should be warned against them! Dr, Paris 
observes, in his “ Life of Sir Hamphr 
Davy,”—“ Ifa discovery be made, its trut 
and importance are first questioned ; and 
should these be established, then its origi- 
nality becomes a question of dispute.” It 
was left for the writers in that Journal to 
endeavour to accomplish both of these 
objects at once! Never did such a glar- 
ing instance of inconsistency disgrace 
medical literature. I corresponded with 
the editors upon the subject. Did they, 
in consequence, make an honourable 
“amende?” No. The self-contradiction, 
without correction, without apology, re- 
urains,—remains sanctioned by their names! 
And these gentlemen speak of vindicating 
the honour of our profession' Let them 
first wash their hands of a publication, of 
which part might, but of which all could 
not, be true, or just, or hononrable. 

4. You may, perhaps, be amused by com- 
paring and contrasting a paragraph or two :— 

*« These are phenomena to which Dr. M. 
Hall has given the rather uncouth name of 
‘ excito-motory,’ and which he states as 
the effects of the ‘ reflex function of the 
spinal chord ;’ a power neglected or mis- 
understood, as he thinks, by former physio- 
logists, &e. 

“Tt cannot be necessary to remind our 
readers of the great class of movements,” 
&e, 

“ Dr. M. Hall cannot be ignorant of the 
statements and reasonings by which Dr. 
Whytt,” &c. 


“The only truly original observations | long 


which we have noticed in the work of Dr. 
Hall,” &c. 

“ We cannot admit that we owe to him 
the knowledge of this priaciple,” &c. 

‘Here the thing is good but old / 

“ We protest (!) im the strongest man- 
ner against the introduction into this work 
(On the Nervous System, by F, Le Gros 
Clark), of certain physiologica) views, 


which are anything. but well establish 
ed” (') by Dr. Marshall “ Mr. 
Clark is almost the only anatomical writer 
who appears to have received these ingent- 
ous views without some distrust of their 
correctness,” “ unconfirmed as they are by 
any other physiological authority.” (!) 

“ Instead of rendering the knowledge of 
the nervous system more intelligible to the 
student, it will rather tend to confound and 
perplex him.” (!) 

Here it is new, but good for nothing ! / 

5. There is no consistency in those state- 
ments, except that of their opposition to 
me. 

Let me repeat, from § 289, what has been 
done by my own investigations. 1 have 
shown you, then,— 

I. That the vis nervosa of Haller obeys 
other aad different laws from those laid 
down by that eminent physiolegist, aud by 
Professor Muller. 

Il. That this same power is the active but 
unsuspected agent in the experiments of 
Redi, Whytt, Legallois, Mr. Mayo, &c. 

TI, That this same power has a most 
extensive but unsuspected application to 
Physiology, Pathology, and Therapeutios ; 
an 


IV. That it reposes in a special_and un- 
suspected Anatomy, consisting of 


1. The True Spinal Marrow, with 
2. Incident, E-rcitor, and 
3. Reflex, Motor Nerves. 


V. These constitute the True Spinal Ex- 
cito-Motory System, the importance and ex- 
tent of which no one yet knows. These con- 
stitute my discovery, 

More or less than these I do not claim. 

6. Now, nothing which the Reviewer ad- 
duces interferes with that statement. I 
freely grant him all he would take; and 
still I assert that the statement to which I 
have allnded is true in all its parts. 

7. But in another number of the same 
publication there is another (yea, and an- 
other! yea, and another!) article against 
me! The first is headed— 


“ Complete Anticipation of Dr, Marshall 
Hall's Doctrine of the ‘ Reflex Function,’ 
by Prochaska,” 


8. A very youthful critic observes upon 
this author,—* 1 know not whether I have 
been more surprised at the aceuracy of his 
views, or the fact of their having been so 


overlooked. 

9. Whether Prochaska’s observations be 
a “ complete anticipation” of my doctrines, 
and whether his views be of such surpris- 
ing “ accuracy,” you will soon see and 
judge for yourselves. But before I 

to lay these observations and views before 
you, I will explain the fact of their “ having 
been so long overlooked.” The truth is, 
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nious combination of these doctrines into a 
uniform system, aud the application of it to 
the explanation of many phenomena which 
were not formerly regarded as explicable 
on such principles, in which,” according to 
one of my reviewers, my “ merit con- 
sists” (and in this sentiment I am myself 
disposed partly to concur), neither this 
youth, nor any one else, had eyes to see the 
full value of these things, I will lay be- 
fore him another extract from the work 
already quoted of Dr, Paris: he is young, 
and though pert, may be ingenuous :— 

10. ‘*Evidence may be often strained from 
the writings of philosophers in support of 
prior claims to late discoveries; but upon a 
candid review, these loose statements, or 
obseure hints, will generally be found 
wholly destitute of the pretensions which 
an unfair spirit of rivalry has too often 
laboured to support. Many of such hints, 
indeed, so far from advancing the progress 
of trath, had never even attracted notice, until 
AFTER the discoveries to which they have been 

to relate.” (/) 

11. I will now inform you that for 
four years, viz., from 1832 to 1836, those 
views (and nothing more than the term re- 
flex) whose value he estimates so justly, 
bat which he would so unjustly assign to 
Prochaska, and some other ancient writers, 
were treated with neglect, nay, with ridi- 
cule. No one thought them worth claiming 
for himself or for others, It is only within 
the last two years, when the value of my re- 
searches could not longer be concealed, that 
they haye obtained notice, and, at the same 
time, been claimed by some for themselves, 
and by some, for others. 

12, Bat I proceed to lay before you this 
extract itself :— 

Cuarrer IV. 
“ Functions of the Sensorium Commune. 


“$1. What are the Sensorium Commune, 
its functions, and its seat? 

“1. External impressions which are 
made upon the sensorial nerves are propa- 
gated very rapidly through their whole 
length to their origin, where, when they 
have arrived, they are reflected according to 
a certain law, and pass into certain re- 
sponding motor nerves, through which they 
are again propagated to muscles, and excite 
certain and determinate motions. This 
place, in which, as in a centre, the nerves 
appropriated to sense as well as motion, 
meet and communicate, and in which the 
impressions of the sensorial nerves are re- 
flected upon the motor nerves, is called the 
Sensorium Commune,—a term already re- 
ceived by most physiologists. 

“2. It is not one place in which celebrated 
men have placed the seat of the sensorium 
commune. Bontekoe, Lancisi, de la Pey- 
ropie, have placed the sensorium commune 


the corpus callosum. Willis places the | that 
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perception of the senses and the origin of 
motion ia corpora striata Descartes 
attributed the function of the sensorium 
commune to the pineal gland ; Vieussens to 
the centrum ovale; Boerhaave considered 
that collection of points as the sensoriam 
commune, ia which all the seasorial nerves 
terminate, and from which all the motor 
nerves arise, and places it in the medulla 
(formicata), surrounding the cavity of the 
ventricles; iu a later work, however, he 
placed it in the confines of the medullary 
with the cortical substance, which opinion 
the illustrious Tissot regards as the most 
probable, and proved by the observations of 
Wepfer; Mayer seems to place the senso- 
rium commune in the medulla oblongata, 
and of this opinion is Metzger; Camper 
says,—‘If the sensorium commune has any 
locality it isin the pineal gland, the nates, 
and the testes, and that the opinion of Des- 
cartes is not a foolish one.’ 

“ The whole cerebrum and cerebellum cer- 
tainly do not seem to belong to the senso- 
rium commune. (!) These parts of the ner- 
vous system appear to be rather the instru- 
ments which the soul uses immediately in 
the performance of the actions termed ani- 
mal; but it seems not improbable that the 
sensorium commune, properly so called, 
extends to the medulla oblongata, the e¢rura 
cerebri, and cerebelli, (!) to part of the tha- 
lami optici,(!!) and whole spinal mar- 
row ; in a word, to the origin of the nerves. 
That the sensorium commune extends to the 
spinal marrow, we learn from the motions 
which remain in decapitated animals, which 
could not take place without the consent 
and co-operation of nerves arising from the 
spinal marrow; for if a decapitated frog 
be pricked, not only is the punctured part 
retracted, but it crawls and leaps, which 
could not be without the consent of the sen- 
sorial and motor nerves, of which consent 
the seat must be in the spinal marrow, a 
part of the sensorium commune remaining. 

“ 3. The reflexion of sensorial into motory 
impressions, which takes place in the sen- 
sorium commune, does not obey mere phy- 
sical laws, where the angle of reflexion is 
equal to the angle of incidence, and where 
action and reaction are equal; but peculiar 
laws written, as it were, by nature, in the 
medullary pulp of the sensoriam, which we 
can only know by the effects, aud not dis- 
cover by our imagination; but a general 
law, according to which the sensorium com- 
mune reflects sensorial impressions, is our 
preservation ; so that certain external im- 
pressions, hurtful to the body, are followed 
by certain motory impressions, producing 
motions tending to remove the source of in- 
jury ; and, on the contrary, external or sen- 
sorial impressions, beneficial to us, are fol- 
lowed by internal or motor impressions, 
producing motions calcalated to perpetuate 


benefit, Many examples certainly 
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prove this general Jaw of reflexions of the 
sensorium commune, of which it will be 
suflicient to Adduce a few. 

“ Trritation of the internal membrane of 
the nostrils excites sneezing, because that 
irritation made upon the olfuctory nerves is 
carried to the sensorium commune, is there 
reflected, according toa certain law, upon 
motor nerves going to the muscles appro- 
priated to respiration, and, through these, 
produces a forcible expiration, by which the 
irritation is removed. In the same manner, 
when any irritation is caused to the larynx 
by a cramb of bread ora drop of liquid, this 
irritation, carried to the sensorium com- 
mune, and thence reflected upon the nerves 
appropriated to respiratory motion, excites 
a forcible cough, the most apt remedy for 
expelling the irritant, which does not cease 
until that irritant is removed. If a person 
approaches our eye with his finger, although 
we are persuaded that no harm will be 
done to us, yet that impression carried by 
the optic nerve to the sensorium commune, 
is so reflected, in the sensorium, upon the 
nerves appropriated to the motion of the 
eyelids, that we involuntarily close'the pal- 
pebra, se as to avoid the contact of the 
finger.(') These, and ivnumerable other 
examples that might be adduced, show ma- 
nifestly how much the reflexion of sensorial 
into motor impressions by the sensorium 
commune regards the preservation of our 
body. On this account Tissot properly 
enumerates the action of the sensorium 
commune amongst those powers which con- 
stitute the nature of our living body. 

“ 4, As, therefore, the principal function of 
the sensorium commune consists in the re- 
flexion of sensorial into motor impressions, 
it is to be observed that this reflexion takes 
place whether the mind be conscious or un- 
conscious of it. The motion of the heart, (!) 
of the stomach,(!!) and of the intes- 
tines, (!!!) certainly in no respect depend 
on the consciousness of the mind ; but as no 
muscular motion can be excited unless a 
stimulus applied to the sensorial nerves 
passes by a certain reflexion to the motor 
nerves, and excites contraction of the mus- 
cles, 80 it is certain that the reflexion of im- 
pressions. proper for inducing these motions, 
if they take place in the sensorium com- 
mune, take place without the consciousness 
of the mind, Butit is asked whether these 
impressions ascend to the sensorium com- 
mune, to be reflected, or whether, without 
making this cireuit, they are reflected by the 
ganglia, whence these parts have many 
nerves. More on this point hereafter. But 
that the reflexions of sensorial into motor 
impressions tahe place in the sensorium 
commune, we learn from certain actions in 
apoplectic patients, in whom all conscious- 
ness is destroyed ; for they have a strong 
pulse, (!) breathe, and even raise the hand 
to the part affected (!!) unconsciously. 


The sensorium commane acts also without 
conscionsness in producing the convulsive 
motions of epileptic patients, and even those 
motions which are observed in profound 
sleep, besides motion of the heart and respi- 
ration, viz., of the limbs wher slightly 
punctured, or pricked, or pinched. To 
these we must add all those motions which 
remain in the body of a decapitated man, or 
other animal, and are excited by pinching 
the body, but especially the spinal marrow, 
which certainly occur without conscious- 
ness, and from the residual part of the sen- 
sorium commune, which is in the spinal 
marrow. All these actions arise from the 
organisation and physical laws proper to 
the sensorium commune, and are, therefore, 
spontaneous and automatic. Those actions 
which take place in the animal body with 
consciousness are such, that the soul has no 
power over the will, or such as the soul can 
coerce or impede at will. The former, as 
they are ruled by the sensorium commune, 
as far as it does not depend upon the mind, 
also not less than those which are performed 
unconsciously, are automatic. Such are 
sneezing from a stimulus applied to the 
nostrils ; cough from a stimulus applied to 
the trachea ; vomiting from irritation of the 
fauces, or from an emetic ; tremor and con- 
vulsions in chorea, 8. viti, and in the pa- 
roxysms of intermittent fever, &c. But the 
actions which the soul directs and mode- 
rates by its power, although the sensorium 
commune has its part in producing them, 
we call, nevertheless, animal, not auto- 
matic, Of these we shall treat in the next 
chapter.” 

13. Ihave numbered the paragraphs for 
the sake of easy reference. 

You will soon discover that it is no “ an- 
ticipation” of my poovtin views whatever, 
and far, very far, from being of extraordi- 
nary “ accuracy.” 

14. First for par.1. This is certainly a 
step beyond Whytt; but is ita “ complete 
anticipation” of my DEMONSTRATION, and of 
the true spinal system? (See particularly 
these lectures, § 52, &c. &e.) reen-eyed, 
indeed, must that person be who will affirm 
this. But— 

15. Now for par. 2. What do you think 
of this as a “ complete anticipation” of my 
discovery of 

1. A distinct and true spinal marrow, the 

exclusive centre of 

2.A em of incident, excitor, and of 

reflex, motor nerves, and the exelusive 
seat of 

3. The excito- power, exclusive of 

the cerebrum, cerebellum, and cerebral 


nerves? 
What do you think of the surprising 
“ acouracy ”’ of these views? 


16, And now for par. 3 and 4. J have 
strenuously endéayoured to show the dis- 
tinction between 
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1. The cere bral, 
2. The true spinal, and 
3. The ganglionic systems. See $4, 24, 

83, &c. 

Here ail are confounded, The raising of 
the hand of an apoplectic patient to his 
head ; winking on the approach of the finger 
to the eye ; the action of the heart, stomach, 
and intestines ; and, in another place, the 
growth and nutrition of the foetus, are all 
enumerated pell-mell with actions which 
really belong to the true spinal system. The 
questions I would ask are these ;—W here 
is the “complete anticipation” of my dis- 
covery of the excito-motory system, the exclu- 
sive system of — 

1. The orifices, the sphincters ; 

2. The ingestors, the expulsors; and, in a 

word, of 

3. All ingestion and egestion in the animal 

frame, and economy? 
Where is the “ anticipation” of this sys- 
Tem? Where is the “ accuracy” of these 
views? 

17. I would ask farther—Where is the 
“complete anticipation ” of my discovery of 
the system of the WHoLt CLAss of spasmodic 
diseases : 

1. Centric ; 
2. Centipetal; and 
3. Centrifugal? § 966. 

Other questions crowd u 
is the demonstration that vgs power in ‘eal 
this combined system is the vis nervosa 
of Haller, acting in modes and directions 
never suspected before by any writer, and 
at direct variance with the most explicit 
statements of that eminent physiologist and 
Professor Miller, (See § 27.) I put this 
question in the face of the feeblest of all 
feeble attempts to deprive me of the merit 
of having first proved this fact and law, 
nae by my reviewer. 

‘hat shall I say of my remarks re- 
pt the action of remedies, the condi- 
tion of the larynx in different spasmodic 
diseases, the condition of the muscles in 
paralysis, &c. &c.? Where—where is the 
** complete anticipation ” of all this? 

19, You cannot imagine, Gentlemen, how 
sickening this altercation is to me. But 
Harvey and Haller, and even Jenner, expe- 
rienced similar treatment, and, if possible, 
worse. It is my duty to state the truth, and 
from this duty I shall not shrink. I am 
sorry for the gentlemen who have put forth 
this “ complete anticipation,” these “ accu- 
rate views,” but I affirm that I grant them 
willingly all that the paragraph contains, 
without feeling that I have sustained the 
loss of one jot or one tittle of what I have 
claimed for myself. Again I refer you par- 
ticularly to § 6 of this preface, or § 289 of 
these lectures, 

20. I have now the painful daty of statins 
that a writer in another Jo 
even insinuated that I had inde fae 


graph in Prochaska, and that I had taken 
the work out of the library of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, of course for this pur- 
pose' Now, I can affirm that I never saw 
Prochaska’s volume in my life, until years 
after I had published my ‘‘ Memoir on the 
Reflex Function of the Medulla Oblongata 
and Medulla Spinalis,” in 1833, The author 
of the statement in question might, if truth 
and justice were his objects, have readily as- 
sured himself of this fact, so far as the copy 
belonging to the Medico-Chirurgical Society 
is concerned, in the same manner in which he 
ascertained that I had used that copy at all. 
There are not, I should think, many other 
copies of Prochaska in London, and, at any 
rate, I defy friend or foe to prove that I ever 
saw one. When did consult Prochaska it 
wasto read the passages quoted from bim by 
Sir Charles Bell, in preparing the first edi- 
tion of these lectures, published in April, 
1836. And that it was so, and that I had no 
wish to conceal Prochaska’s name, is prov- 
ed by the facts of my having mentioned it 
twice, and copied two drawings from his 
work upon those awa in one and the self- 
same page of this Journal, (See § 22—24.) 


21. But I will sive this base insinuation 
in the very words of the writer; they 
are as follows: — “There is a copy of 
Prochaska’s work in the library of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society, and little 
as the volume was kaown to others, one 
member, at least, has shown that he duly 


appreciated its value, by the fact of his hav- 
ing repeatedly taken it out; that member, 
need we add, is—Dr. Marshall Hall!” 

22. I have done what the author of 
this calumny ought to have done before 
he indulged himself in an unfounded in- 
sinuation, viz., corresponded with the libra- 
rian of the said Society; and I present you 
with a copy of the correspondence :-— 

“ Dear Sir,—Will you do me the favour 
(though I fear I am giving you much =) 
to inform me on what occasions I have hac 
Prochaske’s works from the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Society’s library ? 

“ As your note is for the purpose of pub- 
lication, I will thank you to let it be very 
short, but full and explicit. I am, dear Sir, 
yours very truly, 

Haw. 
“14, Manchester-square, April 13, 1838. 
“ To Mr. Williams, Librarian, Medico- 
Chirurgical Society.” 


* Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
« April 14, 1838. 

“Sir,—In reply to your inquiries, I beg 
leave to inform you that you have taken 
from the library Prochaska’s works on the 
following dates: December 30, 1835; Janu- 
ary 30,1837; January 20,1838. I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Tuos. WILLtams, Assistant Librarian. 

“ To Dr. Marshall Hall.” 


23. Now, my first paper*‘ On a Particu- 
lar Function of the Nervous System,"’ was 
read to she Zoological Society ou the 27th 
of November, 1832; and my “ Memoir on 
the Reflex Function of the Medulla Oblon- 
gata and Medulla Spinalis,”’ was read to the 
Royal Society on Jane 20th, 1833 ; the for- 
mer upwards of THREE YEARS, the latter Two 
YEARS AND A HALF before the rinst of the 
dates on which I consulted Prochaska. 

24. If L had seen the passage which is so 
‘** complete ” an anticipation of my doctrines, 
and so “accurate” io its views, which I 
uever did, it is more than probable that I 
might have passed it over, or, at least, have 
classed it with the vague statements of 
W hytt and Ais “ partizans.” For, in fact, it 
is little better than vague, except in the 
single word “ reflectuation,” a term which I 
have almost exchanged for the term excito- 
motory ; see the title of my last Memoir. 

25. Bat what is more important is, that I can 
fortunately prove that the process by which 
| arrived at the discovery of the True Spinal 
System, was different from that insinuated 
above, and independent of Prochaska, or of 
any one. 

26. My friend Mr, Henry Smith, of Tor- 
rington-square, was present when the phe- 
nomenon which suggested this system to me 
was first observed incidentally, and during 
nine-tenths of the whole series of my expe- 
riments, 

27. The fact to which I have alluded, was 
the movement of the separated tail of 
: r, on the application of the point 
of aneedle., Similar phenomena were then 
observed in other parts of the same animal, 
the head being first removed, and the trunk 
then divided. After irritating various parts 
of the skin, the next step was to irritate the 
mucous surfaces, and then to pursue the sub- 
ject in all its extensive relations to anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, and therapeutics. 

28. Ihave stated that the fact first ob- 
served, was observed incidentally. It was 
observed in the course of my researches 
on the circulation of the blood, during 
which I was constantly joined and assisted 
by Mr. Smitb, as my dedication to my work 
upon that subject expresses. 

29. Mr. Smith can bear testimony, not 
only to these facts, but to the whole process 
of reasoning and experiment to which it 
led. The whole was a pure discovery, or 
series of discoveries, on my part. When I 
afterwards learnt what Redi, and Whytt, 
and Legallois, and Mr. Mayo had done, I 
adopted it at once as theirs, as I now do the 
statements of Prochaska, so far as they are 
in accordance with truth, 

30. I have thus proved,— 

1. That I never saw Prochaska’s work 
until three years after my first paper was 
published, 

2. That if I had, it does not contain the 
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3. That my views were formed entirely 
from an independent observation and a sub- 
sequent series of experiments. 

31. And once more I repeat that 1 claim 
nothing which is to be found even in Pro- 
chaska. Again I request you to read § 289, 
or § 6 of this preface, and to compere it 
with the extract from that author. Not one 
of the points of my recapitulation is to be 
found in this “ complete anticipation” of 
my doctrines ! 

32. Lam sorry that I must now add that 
I consider the account of my young critic as 
being unfair. If you have time and inclina- 
tion, read and compare carefully his recapi- 
tulation with the references which he gives 
you, on the one hand, and with mine, on the 
other, and judge for yourselves, I have 
only space for an example or two : first, the 
assertion “ exclusively of the cerebrum and 
cerebellum,” is not correct ; for the crura of 
both, and part of the thalami are included; 
secondly, the phrase “ vis nervosa of Haller,” 
is incorrect, for it is not the vis nervosa 
of Haller, as 1 have understood and used it, 
which is meant, for this does not regulate 
formation and nutrition in the foetus; 
thirdly, the phrase “the Class of 
diseases,” is incorrect, for such a collective 
phrase has not been used by any one, I be- 
lieve, but myself; &c. &c, This youth 
would have done better and more wisely, 
as well as justly, to have kept within the 
hounds of trath, instead of passing them, 


the » How will you, who have heard, and seen the 


development of the True Spinal and Excito- 
motory System, in all its length and breadth, 
smile when you observe that he writes 
thus of the paragraphs from Prochaska and 
the other worthies :-—“ The principle itself, 
the seat of its action, and the theory having 
been developed!” &c. Whether my labours 
be original or not, I can assure this critic 
that his are not. Every ged of —_ 
bio hy presents examples of envious de- 
The unfortunate and amiable La- 
voisier was not spared : “ou déterrait,” says 
the eloquent Cuvier, “ pour le chagriner, 
tous les vieux livres, ou pouvaient se trouver 
quelques idées analogues aux siennes.”— 
(Eloges, 1827.) 

34. You might think, Gentlemen, that I 
have now surely done, but it is not so. 
With the gentlemen already noticed, I must 
class an assassin writer in an “ evening 
paper.” I copy the following paragraph 


few days performed a series of experiments 
on a turtle which had unfortunately fallen 
into his power, with the view of demon- 
strating to his class the nature of the nerv- 
ous influence. When experiments are made 
with the view of illustrating a disputed 
point which has a direct bearing on any 
subject connected with the science of medi- 


principle or the theoryof the true spinal system. 


cine, however much we deplore the neces- 
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sity of such proceedings, we cannot condemn 
the operator; but surely these experiments 
ought not to be made merely to gratify idle 
curiosity .”— Evening 

34. This paragraph had ‘veference to the 
experiments pablished in Tue Lancet, vol.1. 
p. 166. The reply was obvious. It occu- 

pied a prominent situation in ‘the first page 
of the “ Times "a few days afterwards ‘— 


EXPRRIMENTS UPON A HEADLESS TURTLE, 
; To the Editor of the Times. 

Sit—L have just seen of 
this morning a paragraph from au 
contains were true, would be, and very 
justly, injerious to me. The evening paper 
forgot.a material point. Before the turtle 
came inte my possession it was WEADLESS—had 
ceased to he sentient being 

.# One of my objects in these researches is 
the very opposite to the ignorant and unjust 
insineation. of the evening paper. I have 
observed,—‘ It may be satisfactory to the 
humane to know that the motions of the eel, 
for example, after the head is removed, are 
not motions arising from sensibility, but from 
another principle, as distiact from feeling as 
the irritability of the mere muscular fibre. 
This fact will suggest the means as well as the 
propriety of avoiding such monstrous cruelty 
as that of skinning eels alive. This will be 

_ effectually done by first removing the head 

however ‘the animal may afterwards move 

~ ew of stimuli, and appear to 
oirs, p. 38.) 

» “Dust the editor of the evening paper 

will, when he sees these lines, have both 
head heart.enough to correct the im- 
pression. his paragraph must have made 
‘npon his readers, I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 


_ 35, The whole conspiracy presents a de- 
plorabie view of the jealousy and malignity 
whieh prevail amongst the soi-disant guar- 
dians of the honour of our profession! 1 do 
not believe that the history erenof physiology, 
to which I now add a melancholy page, ex- 
hibits such a disgraceful picture. 

36. Finally, what shall I say of the host 
arrayed against me at this moment? Merely 
that I know what breasts feel the bitterness 
of disappointed maligeity, and what breast 
feels. the glow of conscious truth, justice, 
integrity, and honour, yea, and of a true 
though abused benevolence. 

37, Much has been said respecting the 
terms used jin a recent controversy, My 
opponents forget that all improper phraseo- 
logy —— by me consisted of quotations 
from their protegee. For instance, “ de- 


suppressien of 
« statements not in strict accordance 
with facts,” are ays disclaimed, being 
carefully marked with inverted commas. 


38. Much also has been said respecting 
the introduction of what have been termed 
“ private matters ” into this controversy. I 
beg leaye to say that I have introduced no pri- 
vate matters. [assisted the party alluded to 
to the very uttermost, when a total stranger, 
upon a purely puwhlic principle, just as I 
would any other apparently deserving mem- 
ber of our profession; ‘and upon a similar 
priaciple, and as a ic dutg, when he 
aspersed my character unjustly, I exposed 
his calamnies, bis and his in- 
gratitude together. And, as I never had 
any feeling of friendship towards him, so 
now I have not the slightest feling of ani- 
mosity. It mw not anger, which T feel 
towards him, all who can sanction such 
disgraceful conduct as his. 

One journal states, another repeats, and 
the former eagerly and noisily re-echoes, 
charges against me, which are totally un- 
founded, whilst they have evaded the real, 
the scientific question, and the questions 
—Who is a plagiarist? and who is a faith- 
Sul historian? (See § 15, Wi, 503, &c.) 
Whether all this be ie of our profes- 
sion and our literature, I willingly leave to 
herefore all thi apposition 

39. where all this ? 
One fact will explain the mystery. I have 
gladly availed myself, for the dissemination 
of these important views, of the widely-dif- 
fused circulation of Tar Laxcet! 

40. I feel that I have doue the seience and 
the art of medicine some service by my last 
ten years’ labours. I feel that my claims have 
been unjastly opposed by individuals at the 
Royal Society, and elsewhere; ‘but to my 
brethren in the profession at large, T have to 
express my warmest thanks, for the daily 
testimony I receive of their estimation of the 
value of my investigations. With their 
countenance and assistance, I wiil pursue 
my useful labours, regardless, henceforth, of 
every obstacle which envy, hatred, and 
malice may invent and oppose. 


Treatment oF Broncurtis.—Seme time 
ago Dr. Williams published a paper im which 
the propriety of abstaining altogether from 
drink was inculcated as a mode of treatment 
of bronchitis. In a recent. aumber of a 
French journal we read a letter from M. 
Piorry, in which that physician elaims hav- 
ing produced the, sume idea more than six 
years ago in his Jeotares, and. in ihe Bul- 
letiv Clinique,” 

Tue French and Belgian euugeuts are 
disputing the honour of having invented the 
“ immoveable apparatus” and the “ starched 
bandages” for the treatment of fracture. 
But the same mode of treatment was com- 
municated more than 50 years ago by a 
quack in London to a distinguished litho- 
tomist of this conntry. 
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ALCOHOL,.—ETHER, 
Atcono..—-Distillation of wine. Productsef 

Sevmented fluids. Discovery of alcohol ; its 

properties. Action of alcohol on 

matters. Variety of alcoholic fluids. Strength 

of wines. Action of alcohol on acids. Sul- 

phuric ether. Oilof wine. Spirit of nitric 
ether. Administration of diffusible stimuli. 

Effects of wine and aleohol as stimuli. 

GENTLEMEN :—All vegetables, which con- 
tain the extractive matter in union with acid, 
are capable of being made to yield a vinous 
fluid, and as the priaciples which form the 
fruits are more generally blended together 
in better proportions fer the purpose, these 
parts of plants have been, in various coun- 
tries, employed to form some or other of the 
fermented liquors; as the grape, however, 
excels all others im the just proportion in 
which the tartarous aeid, the sweet prin- 
ciple, the extract and water are combined 
together, it has been preferred, amongst all 
nations, as soon as agriculture has been at 
all understood. 

The fruits of this country are, generally 
speaking, but little capable of being made 
inte good wine ; and we are always obliged 
to correct, by artificial means, the bed qua- 
lities that render the gooseberries, the cur- 
rants, and other fruits, il] adapted for wine- 
making. The addition of sugar is always 
necessary, theugh there are some, who have 
paid attention to this subject, who think 
that our wines are spoiled by excess of 
sugar. Mr. Cobbett, who, in matters of 

tie economy and in agriculture, was 
considered a very high authority, says,— 
 That'which we call currant wine is neither 
more nor less than red4tooking, weak rum, 
the strength coming from the sugar. People 
deceive themselves: the thing is called 
wine, but is rum ; that is to say, an extract 
of sugar.” It is much to be regretted that 
some seientilic chemists do not enter upon 
this subject, for I am persuaded their labours 
would be most amply repaid. The domestic 
processes might be rendered so’ certain and 
so complete, upon philosophic principles, 
that a highly beneficial series of wines, 
made from fruits of British growth, might 
be obtained. Fabroni and: Parmentier have 
shown to us, by first analysing a wine that 
was to be imitated, diseovering the quan- 


tities of the several ingredients, and then 
forming a mixture from similar principles, 
that excellent wine may artificially be pro- 
duced ; in fact, possessing all the qualities 
which mark that formed from the nataral 
juice of the grape. Dr. Maculloch has 
given some very good practical rules ; but 
there is a vast field for inquiry. 

When wine is distilled, it affords that 
liquid product which is familiar to us under 
the name Of brandy. Arnaude de Ville- 
neuve, a chemist who lived in the thirteenth 
century, was the discoverer of this most 

luable and important product of the ana- 
lysis of wine. It is a compound of alcohol, 
of water, and of a small proportion of oily 
and extractive matter, and from these we 
are able, by an artificial process, to sepa- 
rate alcohol, which is the remote product of 
the vinous fermentation, and’which is pro- 
perly defined as the purely spirituous part 
of liquors which bave undergone the vinous 
fermentation, for it canbe obtained from 
them all. 

It is by the several proportions of this 
product that fermented fluids essentially 
differ from each other. The juice of the 
sugar-cane yields its rum; rice, its arrack ; 
cherries, their kirschen wasser ; malt, spirits ; 
they all differ from each other in their taste, 
their odour, their smell, and their character- 
istic qualities; but the one great principle 
to which they owe their power of action is 
the same > it is this aleohol which is the re- 
sult of the last analysis: This process is 
called distillation, by which we mean the 
separation of volatile liquids from their more 
fixed bodies with which they were pre- 
viously in combination ; when volatile 
liquid thus obtained is again distilled, the 
spirit becomes more ‘hi concentrated, 
and rectification is said to have takén place. 

By a happy application of scientific prin- 
ciples, we are enabled to dispense with the 
tedious repetition of distillations which was 
formerly considered necessary, and, by a 
single operation, to obtain the alcohol in a 
high state of concentration, A French che- 
mist, named Adam, has léd the way to a 
series of improvements in the distillatery 
apparatus, and beth m France and in this 
country great attention has been paid to this 
important subject, ‘and various means have 
been adopted by which time, labour, fuel, 
and water for condensation, have been eco- 
nomised, and an aleohol, possessing supe- 
rior qualities, has been obtained. Several 
patents have been ‘granted im this country 
for most ingenious imventions :—Winter, 
Grimble, Evans, Frazier, ‘Williams, have 
exercised much skill and cleverness upon 
this important subject. 

Alcohol is a transparent, colourless, light 
liquid, of a lively, poignant, and agreeable 
odour, and its taste is hot, pungent, and 
highly stimulating ; its volatility is so great 
that it is converted, even by the heat of the 
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hand, into vapour, Its power of intoxica- 
tion is most remarkable, and various have 
been the theuries which have, at different 
times, been advanced to explain the cause, 
but they are all considered unsatisfactory. 
The action upon the blood-vessels seem, 
however, to be the ome most generally re- 
ceived; the determination of arterialised 
blood to the brain, which organ is thus sup- 
posed to be energetically stimulated, has 
been acknowledged to be the most probable 
cause, Alcohol boils at 174° of Fahrenheit. 
Dr. Hutton asserts it to be capable of being 
frozen; it buras with a light blue flame, 
when heated in coutact with the atmosphe- 
ric air; it mixes with water in every pro- 
portion, giving out heat, and the bulk of the 
two liquids thus united is less than when 
each is separate. The affinity between these 
two fluids is such, that water separates 
alcohol from a great number of substances 
with which it existed in previous combina- 
tion, but the alcohol is easily taken from 
the water by distillation. 

Upon vegetable matters, alcohol exerts a 
very marked action, and this depends upon 
the chemical principles which enter into the 
formation of each vegetable; the saccharine 
matter of the beet-root, of parsnips, and of 
a great number of fruits, may thus be ob- 
tained, whilst the volatile oils, camphor, the 
resins, and the balsams, unite very readily 
with it, and various pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations, which I shall have eccasion to speak 
to yon of, are formed by this union. It has 
been always a great and important object 
to ascertain the purity of alcohol, and va- 
rious have beea the suggestions which have 
been. made to give us a proof of this, The 
quickness with which it buras, without leav- 
ing @ residue, and the ignition of gunpow- 
der by dropping a small quantity of it on 
the powder, then setting fire to it, and ob- 
serving if the first portion burn quietly and 
the last iguite the powder, which last part 
of the experiment would not occur if the 
spirit be watery, have been, amongst other 
trials, made, but they are not, by any means, 
satisfactory proof. The hydrometer, an in- 
strument invented for ascertaining the spe- 
cific gravities of different bodies, is, how- 
ever, the only certain test, and the hydro- 
meter of Fahrenheit may be employed for 
this. The strongest spirit which has yet 
been produced is of specific gravity, 0.796, 
at the temperature of 60°. 

The alcobol of the Pharmacopoeia is thus 
directed to be obtained :—Take of rectified 
spirit a gallon, chloride of calcium a pound; 
put the chloride of calcium into the spirit, 
and when it is dissolved, let seven pints 
and five ounces distil; and the process is 
thus explained by Mr. Phillips :—Chloride 
of calcium is a salt which has great affinity 
for water, and is soluble in spirit when the 
solution is subjected to distillation; the 


the whole of the water. This is spirit of 
wine in its concentrated state. When dilut- 
el with a small proportion of water, it forms 
rectified spirit; when more largely diluted, 
proof spirit. The specific gravity of rectified 
spirit is 838; it is free from colour, and is 
not rendered turbid on the addition of 
water. In taste and smell it resembles 
wine. This spirit may be reduced to proof 
spirit, by adding to five pints of it three 
pints of distilled water, at the temperature 
of 62°. Spiritus tenuior, or proof spirit, is 
by the laws of the kingdom to be of a spe- 
cific gravity of 920. The solutions of va- 
rious substances in dilutions of alcohol, are 
called tinctures, spirits, or ethers ; and alco- 
hol is largely employed in pharmacy, for 
the purpose of making some of the most 
important of our preparations, and its solvent 
powers are of the utmost utility, from eur 
being thus enabled to obtain the virtues of 
many substances which are completely in- 
capable of being acted on by water. 

There are a vast number of alcoholic 
liquids in use in different nations ; they are, 
for the greater part, the result of careful 
distillation. Amongst the mostimportant and 
the most generally known are eau de vie, 
from grapes ; from cider and perry, cherries, 
corn, potatoes, and the residue of the brew- 
house ; British brandy, or gin, from corn : 
this is so pure a spirit that it is not to be 
taken alone, it is, therefore, reduced and 
rectified, and turpentine, juniper berries, 
prunes, and nitre, are added to it; Portu- 
guese brandy, from damaged figs and infe- 
rior raisins; Irish aad Scotch whiskey, from 
corn, this is a pure spirit; peach brandy of 
the United States, from peaches ; Swedish 
brandy, from corn aad the black ant ; Danish 
and Russian schnapps, from rye and barley ; 
Geneva made in Holland, from cora flavyour- 
ed with the juniper berry ; aguardiente of 
Spain, from grape ; rum, from the sugar- 
cane; maraschino de zara, from the cherry ; 
eau de vie de Dantzic, called also, from 
having gold leaf floating on its surface, gold- 
wasser, from corn and other ingredients ; 
rosolio, a distillation from brandy, sugar, 
cinaamon, and cloves ; Egyptian araki, from 
dates; mahayah, of Morocco, from figs ; 
toddy, of Ceylon, from the cocoa tree ; 
phacer, of Nepaul, from wheat or rice ; 
y-wer-a, of the Sandwich Islands, a spirit 
not so strong as whiskey, from the tea-root ; 
brandeywin, from the husks and stalks of 
the grape and wine lees of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Various are the fermented liquors, too, 
obtained from different vegetables, and 
also from animal secretions in various 
parts of the globe, each nation apparenUy 
preferring its own. Thus in Brunswick 
mum is fermented from wheaten malt and 
oatmeal with fir rind, tops of fir and beech ; 
in Norway birch wine is made of the juice 


chloride remains in the retort with nearly 


of the birch tree; in Russia, quass from 
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barley malt, rye malt, oatmeal, fermented, 
and made acidulous ; bruga, from oatmeal 
and hops; in Kamschatkaa most singularly 
intoxicating liquor is fermented from a red 
mushroom of the country, and is called 
muchumor ; the sherbet of Turkey is made 

sugar, lemon juice, apricots, or plums, 
and flavoured with some sweet flower; in 
Tartary the koumiss is a great favourite, 
this is made from mare’s milk fermented, 
and sometimes a drink called arika is dis- 
tilled from it, and another is obtained from 
cow's milk ; in China, mandrin is a superior 
rice wine, and its lees, distilled, yield a 
brandy called show-choo; they likewise 
have what is called lamb wine, which is 
made of lamb’s flesh mashed with milk or 
rice, and fermented; in Java the kadek or 
broom, is of rice boiled and stewed with 
onions, black pepper, and capsicum; in the 
Friendly Isles the women chew a species of 
pepper plant, the saliva is collected, and 
after fermentation, diluted with water, and 
forms the kava; the pulque of Mexico is 
the juice of the agave fermented, and this is 
distilled also, and the aguardiente de magney 
is thus obtained. Of our own fermented 
liquors obtained from malt and hops, such 
as porter, beer, ale, J have had occasion to 


speak. 

Of the alcoholic strength of wines and 
p< omy Mr. Brande has made a very useful 
table, to which I must refer you, but you 
must remember that it can only be looked 
upon as aa approximation to their mean 
alcoholic strength, for no wine will be of 
the same strength every year, so much must 
depend upon heat, light, and various circum- 
stances which act upon the growth of the 
grape, and which must again most mate- 
rially influence the fermentation. Some 
years are remarkable for the flavour and 
the bouquet of the wines, while others again 
are known for the greater or less strength of 
the product of the process of fermentation. 

Upon a fair average it would appear that 
Port wine contains about twenty-three parts 
in a hundred of purealcohol ; Sherry, about 
twenty; Madeira, about twenty-four; Mar- 
sala, about twenty-five; Burgundy varies 
from twelve to fifteen ; Claret, from twelve 
to sixteen; the wines of the Rhine, from 
eight to fourteen; Champagne contains 
about twelve ; London small beer has about 
one per cent. ; the porter, about four ; and 
the brown stout, about six. 

The action of alcohol upon acids is of a 
very singular character, a decomposition is 
effected, and various phenomena are the 
result, which differ according to the nature 
of the acid employed, as the one most em- 
ployed in medicine, I will speak to you of 
that combination of the acid with alcohol 
which forms sulphuric ether, and to which 
I shall have occasion hereafter to revert. 
When sulphuric acid is poured upon alco- 
hol it at first sinks down to the bottom, but 


upon agitation mixture ensues, beat being 
evolved, and the sound that accompanies 
effervescence is heard ; this occurs from an 
immediate decomposition, during which a 
portion of the alcohol passes off in the form 
of vapour, having an agreeable aromatic 
odour ; the mixture assumes a brown colour ; 
if the retort in which such a mixture is 
made be placed upon a bath of heated sand, 
and two receivers adapted to it, the first 
immersed in a vessel cooled by ice or water, 
different results are ively obtained, 
an alcohol of aa agreeable odour, then a 
fluid possessing a most pungent odour of 
extreme volatility and a pleasant taste, to 
which the name of ether has been given, 
after this sulphureous acid passes over and 
likewise a light yellowish oil which is 
called sweet oil of wine, or ethereal oil, 
a fluid somewhat resembling oil of lavender 
in appearance, having a very delightful 
aromatic odour, a sharp and bitter taste. 
When the distillation of this sweet oil is 
concluded, sulphureous acid, becoming 
thick and black, passes over, and at last 
pure sulphuric acid, accompanied by car- 
bonated hydrogen and carbonic acid gases ; 
this process is finished by the production, 
as the fire cools, of a residnum having the 
form and consistence of bitumen. 

The sulphuric etherof our Pharmacopecia 
is thus to be formed :—Take of rectified 
spirit, three pounds; sulphuric acid, two 
pounds; carbonate of potash, previously 
ignited, an ounce. Pour two pounds of the 
spirit into a glass retort, add the acid to it, 
and mix, afterwards place it om sand 
raise the heat so that the liqaor may quickly 
boil and the ether pass mto a receiving 
vessel, cooled with ice or water; let the 
liquor distil until some nearer portion begins 
to pass over; to the liquor which remains 
in the retort after the heat has subsided 
pour the remainder of the spirit that ether 
may distil in the same manner; mix the 
distilled liquors, then pour off the super- 
natant portion, and add to it the carbonate 
of potash, shaking them frequently during 
an hour; lastly, let the ether distil from a 
large retort, and be kept in astopped vessel. 
The whole of the operation is one of the 
most singular which the science of chemistry 
offers to us from the different phenomena 
which present themselves ; the nature of the 
reaction has been very much discussed, and 
as yet no entirely satisfactory conclusions 
have been drawn, although Fourcroy thought 
that he and Vauquelin had arrived at the 
true theory of etherification, and Macquer 
likewise attempted to explain it, as did 
Bucquet, acting upon the original views 
taken by Stahl and Boerhaave, who con- 
sidered alcohol as a fluid composed of oil, 
of acid, and of water, that when sulphuric 
acid was mixed with it a sort of bitaminous 
principle was produced, and that a kind of 
hapbtha was the result, Dr, Kane supposes 
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ether to be a protoxide of theriam, a com- 
pound of hydrogen and carbon. I must 
refer you to the notes of Mr. Phillips in the 
Pharmacopoeia for farther elucidation of 
this subject; he will explain to you the 
views on whieh if is grounded that ether is 
an oxide of wtherinm, alcohol a hydrated 
oxide of wtherium, or a hydrate of ether, 
and sulphovinic acid a hydrated bisulphate 
of oxide of wtherium, or a hydrated bisal- 
aye of ether; ether and ifs vapour are 

ghty inflammable, and care should always 
be taken in every operation lest ignition 
should occur, and in the laboratory accidents 
have fot been uncommon from the careless- 
ness’with which a lighted candle has been 
brought near to it. 

The oleum «therium, the ethereal oil, or 
oil of ‘wine, is thas directed to be made :— 
Take of rectified spirit two pounds, sulphu- 
rie acid’ four pounds, solution of potash, 
distilled water, of each a fluid ounce, or as 
much as ‘may be sufficient. Mix the acid 
cautiously with the spirit. Let the liquor 
distil until a black froth arises, then imme- 
diately remove the retort from the fire. 
Seperate the lighter supernatant liquor from 
the’heavier one, and ex the former to 
the air for a day; add to it the solution of 
potash, first mixed with water, and shake 
them together; lastly, when sufficiently 
washed, te the ethereal oil, which 
subsides, this the compound spirit of 
sotphurie ether is formed. Take of sul- 
phiutic “ether ‘eight fluid ounces, rectified 
spirit sixteen Maid ounces, ethereal oil three 
fluid drachms. 

nitri¢ acitf acts if a much more rapid 
miter’ alevhol. Various have been 
the’ proeesses recommended by chemists ; 
Navier,; Of Chalots, was the first who gave a 
ugefwl ‘and’ economical formula; Woulfe 
another, which, however, was very dear, and 
time to fix the apparatus, 

h Was frequently broken with a loud 
explosi6n ; and Fourcroy tells us that in 
five operations at which he assisted, the 
vessels twice flew in pieces, with a violent 
explosion. Boquer and Mitouard published 
methods of preparing nitric ether. 

The spititas wtheris nitrici is a mixture 
of hyponitrows ‘ether und of alcohol ; it is 
thus madé+<Take ‘of rectified spirit three 
pounds, ‘nitrit ‘acid four ounces ; add the 
ack? gradtally to ‘the spirit, and mix; then 
let thirt¥Aw' fluid otihces distil. Tts spe- 
cifie gravity’ 839%; Itchanges the colour of 
lites slighty red ; the addition of car- 
bonate ‘of soda bubbles of carbonic acid 
aré’ ptoddced. “The specific gravity of sul- 
phuric “ether is 750° ; what is sold fluctu- 
ates between 733° and 765°. Tt totally eva- 

tés' it the air. Tt reddens litmus 


pora' 
slightly; itcombines sparingly with water, 
for example, inthe ‘proportion of a fluid 
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tain it, are now to be considered by me ina 
medicinal point of view, for ifs various com- 
binations have great and important actions 
upon the human economy, They are tonics, 
they are diffusible: stimuli, they are anti- 
spasmodic, and are stomachic. 

There are few subjects which demand 
greater practical knowledge than the proper 
administration of any of the diffusible sti- 
muli during the progress of fever; the elder 
physicians were reluctant te give wine, and 
though occasionally recommended, it was 
considered highly necessary to point oul 
that nothing but the most urgent danger 
could justify its use. About the termina- 
tion, however, of the last century, an indi- 
vidual of eccentric mind and manners, who 
had been the assistant of the illustrious 
nosologist, Cullen, in his valuable labours, 
produced a new doctrine, which, from his 
name Brown, was called the Brunonian 
system, and which, for a considerable length 
of time, swayed the practice of many most 
intelligent persons. His idea, that a vast 

oportion of the diseases to which the 

uman frame is subject, are dependent upon 
debility, led to the employment of the diffu- 
sible stimuli in a vast number of diseases in 
which they had been previously considered 
inadmissible. After all, the theory of fever, 
as elucidated by one of the followers of 
Brown, the ingenious Dr. Darwin, was 
quite as good as the mechanic theory of 
Boerhaave, the spasm of extreme vessels of 
Hoffmann and of Cullen, and the putridity 
of Pringle ; it is, however, somewhat diffi- 
cult to be explained by any one but him- 
self; he, however, recommends wime ia 
fever, on the impression that as fever de- 
pends upon a want of sensorial power in 
the brain, that the secretion may be increas- 
ed of that sensorial power by opium, or 
wine, because, as he observes, when taken 
in certain quantities, an immediate increase 
of strength and activity succeed for a time, 
with consequent debility, if the quantity 
taken be so great as to intoxicate. Cer- 
tainly, during the developmeat of those 
symptoms, which, from their intensity prog- 
nosticate death, and to which the name of 
typhoid is given, the internal use. of wine, 
or of diluted spirit, may very .properly be 
permitted ; but nevertheless it mvst at all 
times be watched with due anxiety and at- 
tention, for the brain cannot bear the excite- 
ment produced ; aud the memevt.its action 
ceases the consequent reaction, comes. on, 
and, too frequently, with greatly increased 
energy, so that the powers of life arerapidly 
exhausted. 
It is a very unfortunate mistake to ima- 
gine that, because the muscular energy is 
exhausted during a leng continued fever, 
and that the debility is very great, that sti- 
muli are required, and that wine and cor- 
dials must, therefore, freely be administer- 
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will find an observation made by him, as to 
the consumption of wine in the Fever Hos- 
pital of the metropolis. He states tliat lie 
had the cariosity to’ ask’ Dr. Tweedie how 
much port wine they used in the course of 
the year in the Fever Hospital, and they 
take a great many cases there in the sfate 
called typhus; they receive a great Many 
cases in which that state exists in its worst 
form. Dr. Tweedie told him that the con- 
sumption of wine, he believed, did not ex- 
ceed two or three dozen bottles per annum ; 
so that theirexperience there has not led them 
to place great dependence on it. Patients 
and their friends are generally much too 
eager for the employment of wine, or of 
some of what they imagine to be cordials ; 
they are not aware that in the state of debi- 
lity a very small quantity becomes an inor- 
dinate dose; that the apparent exhaustion 
is more readily cured by natural sleep than 
by any of the active remedies. During the 
termination of fever, after the danger has 
ceased, the most favourable symptom is 
that sleep, during which the body acquires 
more strength and more nutrition than could 
be obtained by the most stimalating agents. 

Surgeons, more es pevially in active mili- 
tary practice, formerly gave wine to sup- 
port the strength after severe wounds ; 
and on the field this is a most admirable 
practice, but not after the unfortunate suf- 
ferer has been for any time in the hospital. 
No medical man, when serving with the 
army, shoald omit to carry with him a can- 
teen of good wine, or spirifs diluted. As 
Hennen, in his “ Military Surgery,” has 
remarked, many men sink beyond recovery 
for want of a timely cordial before, during, 
and after operations; and many of the pri- 
mary operations would he rendered mach 
more favourable in their results by the 
administration of a single glass of wine. 
While elsewhere he remarks,—* restriction 
in the use of wine is one of the most diffi- 
cult to effect*in military hospitals, but is 
one that calls most loudly for attention. 
The idea is absolately erroneous, that a 
large quantity of this cordial is necessary in 
in the advanced stages of fractures and 
wounds.” In hospital gangrene a liberal 
allowanee of the best wine that can be pro- 
cured is necessary, where there is no in- 


W ine is a most valuable medicine in ery- 
sipelas; but again, the greatest judgment 
mast be exercised’ before you venture to 
prescribe it, and the state of the pulse must 
be the great indication of the measures 
which you are to pursue in the treatment of 
a formidable disease, which affects indivi- 
duals of such different constitutions. This 
is ore of those maladies in which a medical 
man must have great knowledge of his 
science, for be assuredno one mode of treat- 
ment is adapted to alf cases, or to all 


My valued preceptor, the late Dr. George 
Pearson, mentioned in his lectures the 
surprise he felt, ow his first settling in Lon- 
don, to find that erysipelas was, cured by 
bark and wine here, whilst he had been in: 
the habit of seeing the most practical men 
of Edinburgh successfully treat it with ve- 
nesection. He wrote to his friend Dr. Dun- 
can, the learned Professor in that Univer- 
sity, stating the fact, and it was some time 
before he was fully satisiied that he was, 
following the right path, more particularly, 
as he found his friend in the North still 
pursuing, with the best results, the other 
plan. It very often happens, that a combi.) 
nation of the modes of treatment is, neces. 
sary, the antiphlogistic being the firststage;. 
the puncturing, as 
by Dr. Dodson, of Greenwich Hospital, the 
use of the nitrate of silver, as I have before: 
pointed out, and, towards the enl)of.the, 
disease, bark and wine,, frequently are. 
necessary. The moment. you, find, what 
Abernethy called a shabby pulse, you, must. 
freely give wine, and you must keep up the 
action, not allow the system to fall below a). 
certain point; every eight hours sometimes 
is too long to wait, though that is the time, 
generally spoken of; a small quantity. may 
be given at each time, but that should be, 
very frequently, so that a large rion 
be taken in the course of the, day, is 
one hint I would give you,——where there.is 
a hired nurse of worthless character, that 
oftentimes a good deal of wine is con, 
but the patient has vot the benefit. 
of it. 
Dr. Marcet, physician to Gay’s Hospital, 
determined to try which plan of treatment, 
of erysipelas would be most successfal,, the; 
antiphlogistic or the cordial system... 
placed two individuals labouring ander a. 
disease which bore very similar ' 
close to each other; to the one he gave to- 
nies, generous diet, wine, and the stimalat- 
ing medicines ; to the other salines and low 
diet, and blood was also abstracted from the 
arm ; both these persons recovered, but. the 
one who had been treated with the wine and 
the tonics recovered very rapidly, whilst the 
other lingered for a very considerable length 
of time in a very debilitated state... 
Abernethy has observed that where erysi- 
pelas attacks the lower orders of this town, 
who weaken their constitutions; by the ex-. 
cessive use of ardent spirits, that, gin may. 
sometimes be advantageously 
a remedy, being at once theeyil its cure, 
He stated that he saw in the hospital..two. 
cases of this disease, which proved the truth 
of his remarks. A mao had erysipelas very. 
severely ; his head was, swollen to ap enor-, 
mons size, and his reeovery by every person. 
thought impossible; it was discovered one 
day that his wife brought him some gia.. He 
declared that he was better from having. 
drank it, was consequently permitted its 
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continuance, and to the astonishment of all, 
he got rapidly well. Not six weeks after 
this there was another man similarly cir- 
cumstanced brought into the same ward, 
and having, from the result of the case just 
mentioned, formed a high opinion of gin, 
the eceentric surgeon directed the sister to 
give it in this case also, and this patient re- 
covered as speedily as the former. He was 
in the habit of speaking very highly of a 


port-wine poultice in sloughing sores and was obtained is an old woman, aged 74, who 


in gangrenous sores, where the gangrene 
was much disposed to spread. In one of 
his lectures he mentions the case of a girl 
in the hospital who had a gangrenous sore 
iw the pudendam, to which a great variety 
of applications had heen made without any 


CALCAREOUS DEPOSITS IN THE 
TONSI 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sir:—The accompanying specimen of 
calcareous deposit may, perhaps, throw 
some light on Mr. Burford’s case of calca- 
reous concretion, published in Tne Lancer 
of April 14. The patient from whom this 


has been subject to calcareous deposits in 
the tonsils for more thaa thirty years, during 
which time at least twenty have formed, 
some larger, some smaller, than the one 
sent. A very small nucleus at first forms in 
the substance of the tonsil, which gradually, 


beneficial result, at last a port-wine poultice 
was applied, and with such immediate good | 
effect that,although he had before despaired | 
of her life, the sores were quickly brought 
inte a healthy state. | 

In whatever disease you may administer 
wine or the alcoholic fluids generally, you 
shoald always be careful as to the state of | 
the skin; if it be hot and dry you mast not} 
attempt to give it, but when the heat is 
about the natural standard, that is about 98° 
of Fahrenheit, you may almost invariably 
give it with safety, and if the nature of the 
disorder really demand it, with advantage. 
Dr. Currie has very justly observed in his 
excellent work on the effects of water, cold 
and warm, as a remedy in fever and other 

i , when the mind is vacant, the sto- 
mach empty, and external impressions ex- 
cluded, alcohol, like opium, has a tendency 
to induce sleep, as sleep, however, ap- 
preaches, the heat of the body rises, espe- 
cially on the sarface and extremities, and 
stimulating the heart and arteries to increas- 
ed action, produces a state of agitation with 
which sleep is often incompatible; hence 
the administration of alcohol in fever re- 
quires the same precaution as that of opium. 

The general opinions in favour of wine 
and the rules to be observed in fevers, in- 
termittent, continued, and nervous, are to 
be found in Huxham’s work on fever, in 
Cullen’s Materia Medica, Pringle, Fordyce, 
Blane, and Monro, all contair. some useful 
remarks ; nor must I forget to recommend 
to your perusal the work of Dr. Trotter, to 
whose memory I think the Temperance So- 
ciety is in justice bound to raise a monu- 
ment, for no one ever pointed out the evils 
which result from the alcoholic liquors more 
foreibly, nor is there any writer in the me- 
dical profession who has produced a greater 
sensation upon this subject, than he did; 
and although such distinguished men as Dr. 
Warry and Dr. Lambe have also given us 
their opinions, yet the authority of Dr. 
Trotter has been quoted as the legitimate 
opponent of the fermented liquids, in every 
shape and form in which they can be offered 
to maa, 


increases in size, causing great irritation, 
until at length, in the course of some months, 
the tonsil uicerates, and the substance is 
either coughed up or purposely removed. 
When I last saw her, in November, there 
was one in the left tonsil, considerably ad- 
vanced towards maturity. Is it uot proba- 
ble that Mr. Burford’s case was one of a 
similar nature?* I remain, Sir, yours re- 


spectfally, 
Tues. Cuanpier. 
58, Paradise-street, Rotherhithe, 
April 18, 1838. 


MEDICAL RELIEF TO THE POOR. 


At the meeting of the newly-elected 
Board of Guardians of the Driffield Union, 
Assistant-Commissioner Revansin the chair, 
Mr. Harrison, the medical officer of the 
Union, stated his inability to continue the 
arduous duties of his office at the present 
inadequate salary. He stated to the Board 
that he had to attend to the siek-poor of 
forty-six parishes, extending over sixteen 
miles from his house. On the day of the 
meeting of the gaardians he had to remain 
at the Board during the sitting, and to sup- 
ply all the medicines, for which he received 
120/. a year; in the medicines alone he was 
a loser by the contract, without taking into 
account the keep and salary of an assistant, 
and the expenses of an extra horse. Aflera 
long discussion the guardians informed Mr. 
Harrison that they highly approved his ser- 
vices, and wished their covtinwance, but 
they could not increase his salary ; on hear- 
ing this determination he immediately re- 
signed, and the Board ordered that tenders 
to supply the poor with medicine should be 
advertised for.— Hull Paper. 

The Driffield Board of Guardians have 
advertised for a surgeon for eleven parishes 
of that Union, who is to supply medicines 
and attendance for the poor, for the muniti- 
cent sum of 161, a year.—Hull Paper. 


deposit i Mr. Burford’ was probabl 
in the bronchial glands. L. 
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ON THE 
MORTALITY AND SICKNESS OF 
SOLDIERS 


ENGAGED IN WAR, 
BY T. R. EDMONDS, Esq. 


Tue maintenance, in a state of efficiency, 
of an army engaged in a campaign is attended 
by a great sacrifice of human life and health ; 
the extent of this saerifice is capable of 
being estimated by the aid of the proper 
statistical documents, such documents have 
been furnished to me, and they are now, 
together with the results, submitted to the 
examination of the public. 

The sources of inefficiency of an active 
army are very ectly understood ; the 
lists of the kil and wounded are com- 
monly supposed to comprise nearly the 
whole losses of an army; the numerical 
strength of am army is commonly supposed 
to represent its real and effective strength ; 


the deaths and the sickness caused by dis- 
ease, fatigue, or privation, are generally | 
passed over as insignificant. Few people 
appear to be acquainted with the fact, that 
in a long campaign the deaths through | 
fatigue, insufficient nourishment, and expo- 


the exercise of the privilege accorded, f 
applied for a full detail of the total loss 
experienced by the peninsula army, subse- 
uently to Christmas 1810. I considered 
at the knowledge of the particulars of 
this loss would suffice to afford a correct 
idea of the destructive effect on life and 
health, produced by a vigorously-prosecuted 
war, on an army geverally victorious and 
rarely suffering from disastrous retreats. 
One of the principal objects of the present 
inquiry is, the determination of the total 
loss of life (whether from disease or from 
battle) incurred by the peninsula army in 
a given time, distinguishing officers from 
private soldiers. Another object of inquiry 
is, the determination of the average propor- 
tion of the army constantly sick ; the propor- 
tion killed in different battles, and the pro- 
portion wounded, as well of officers as of 
privates, also form parts of the present inves- 
tigation; the relative mortality, in the same 
battles, of officers of different ranks and 
arms, is also proposed for consideration. 
In addition to the campaigns and battles of 
the Peninsula, the battle of Waterloo and 
the short campaign connected with it, will 
be passed under observation. 
uring the last 41 months of the peninsula 
| war, or from the 25th Dec., 1810, to the 


sure to cold, are much more numerous than | 25th May, 1814, the total deaths of private 
the deaths caused by battle. Another impor- | Soldiers of the army amounted to 33,829, or 
tant fact, not generally known, is, that in a 325 per month ; the total deaths of officers 
long campaign one fourth part of the army | 2 the same time amounted to 940 or 23 per 
is, at most times, disabled by sickness and | month. The average numbers living daring 
unfit for duty. period, derived from 41 monthly mus~- 
The principal military effort, or series of ‘ters, were 61,511 privates, and 2716 officers ; 
efforts, made by England in modern times consequently, the average annual rates of 
is that which led to the ejection of the | mortality during this period were 16.1 per 
French from the Peninsula of Spain and cent. for privates, and 10.1 per cent for 
Portugal, and which terminated soon after officers ;* that is, the total mortality of 
the battle of Toulouse, fought on the 10th | privates was more than 50 per cent. greater 
April, 1814. The army under the command | than that of officers. f 
of the Duke of Wellington was employed ©n comparing the mortality of officers 
six or seven years in accomplishing the ®0d privates, at different seasons of the 
object of the struggle, but the greater portion Year, it is found that the excess in the mor- 
of the operations of the war was comprised tality of privates exists only daring the 
within the latter half of this period. The | Winter, the season generally passed by the 
numbers killed and wounded during the | @™my in cantooments; during the summer 
years 1808, 1809, and 1810, did not emonnt | (25th March to 25th Sept.) there is no sen- 
to more than the sixth part of the numbers | Sible difference between the mortality of 
killed and wounded during the remaining | officers and that of privates ; during each of 
period of the war. Io the first three years three summers, the deaths of officers were, 
the average strength of the army did not  t the deaths of privates, in the proportion 


exceed 30,000 men ; in the last three ree) 
and five months, the average strength of the 
army employed was 61,511 men. 

In the Adjatant-General’s Office, at the 
Horse Guards, there are preserved monthly 
returns, for a long period, of the living, the 
sick, and the dying, of every regiment of the 
British army, wherever employed. I have 
had the good fortune to be allowed access 
to these records. Permission was obtained 
for me in the year 1828 to have drawn ap, 
in any jred form, abstracts of such 
papers as I might deem most useful. lo 


of 1 to 25 nearly; during each of two 
winters, the proportion heeame that of 1 to 
70; in the third winter an exception occurs, 
and the proportion coincided with the aver- 
age for the year; it is aceonnted for by the 
army having kept the field during this 
winter, contrary to the usual custom. Daring 
the 41 months, the total deaths of officers 


| were, to the total deaths of privates, in the 


proportion of 1 to 36; there was living, at 
the same time, one officer (including non- 

® These rates coincide with the rates, during 
peace, of English officers and privates in Jamaica. 
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combatants) to 22} privates, or one combat- 
ting officer to 254 privates, 

During the months in which battles were 
fought, the mortality of officers is always 
high relatively to that of privates. On in- 

ction of Table 1 it may be seen that ia 
se mouths wherein the deaths of officers 
have been most e rtion of | p 
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The relation between the killed and dead of 
wounds among officers may thence be ascer- 
tained ; and it may be presumed that a simi- 
lar ‘relation eXists between the killed and 
dead of wounds among privates. In order 
to obtain the total s from battle owe 
the last three years and five mouths of 

insula war, I have taken the 


» the 

deaths of officers to deaths of men artives at 
a maximaw, For example, the greatest 
pm y deaths of officers occurred in the 
month of Apr , correspondjng to the 
siege of B a the same month there 
died 1311 pa so that there were only 
17 deaths of priv to one death of officers, 
ich is less than one-half of the general 
average. A similarly high relative and ab- 
solute mortality of oflicers, is observable 
during the months in which the battles of 
Fuentes d’Opor, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyren- 
nees, and Toulause were fought. Since the 
tex number of battles are fought during 
summer, the higher relative umartality of 
to in, summer than in.win- 
ae as for by 

eing more destructive 

an "The uwober of 
tleaths ‘of oflicers during any month, is gene- 
rally indicative of the quantity, of fighting 
during that month ; but the number of deaths 
of is of very lite value im this re- 
spect. deaths of privates are, in seve- 
ral tostdeant! as ous during ths in 
which there was Bo battle, as during months 

ia which important Dbatiles were fought. 


In le there is a great difference be- 
tweeb t alities ot oflicers of different | 
ks, . Loflicers and captains suffer 


much ee severely than lieutenants, who 
am more seyerely than ensigns. 
ity of captains from battle is 
Mile at of ensigns, Iu seems 
t this difference in the mortality is de- 
pendant upon the diflerence in the age of 
the parties, the juniors being more likely to 
survive a given wound than their seniors. 
Perhaps, however, the relative positions oc- 
cupied in battle by_oflicers of different ranks 
may cause the ‘diflerences i in the mortalities. 
A captain, in order to.set a good.example to 
his company, will frequently. place .vimself 
ina copppionove and exposed situation, will 
be in the fropt rank, and will be most in ad- 
vance to meet the enemy... On the fall: of a- 
captain his place will.be filled ;:by a subal- 
tem whose duty it will be to expose, himself 
a similar and increased risk of death, 

The total-deaths from battle are made up 
of the kiMedsand dead of wounds, In the 
returns made to the Adjutapt-@eneral’s 
Office the causes and dates of deaths of afti- 
cers ary pecified, but the-causes and_dates 
of de of privates are nét 80 specified.* 

I porsess, however, a variet of returns 
the same office, applicable 


of privates. 


killed as stated in the “Sketches” of _ 
late General Stewart, who collected them 

from the Gazettes of the period ; and J have 
added, as dead of w among privates, 
a proportion of the killed equal to that as- 
certained to exist between the dead of 
wounds and the killed among officers. 

The number of officers who die of woands 
after the day of action, is generally equal to 
a little more than one-third part of the deaths 
occurring on the day of action, Such was 
nearly the case, at the, fiye battles—Tala- 
vera, Salamanca, Vittoria, - Orthes, and 
Waterloo, as may be seen on inspevtion of 
Table 6. The deaths on the day. of action 
are generally four times as great as the 
numbers dying of wounds ia the M0 suc- 
ceeding days. And the deaths during any 
period of 10 days after action, are generally. 
four times as great as the of deaths 
in the period of 10 days next following. 

Daring the last 41 months of the penin-. 
sula war, the of captains and 
subalterns killed was at the rate.of , a per 
cent, per annum, proportion 
vales Pitiea i in the same period was at the 
rate of 3,2 per per anpum., By adding 
one be part to these numbers for ae 

shall haye. the total annual 

rom batile,—6.6 per cent. for. 
officers, aid 4.2 per cent. for privates. Since 
the deaths of captains aud subalterns, from 
all causes, during the same period, was 10.3 
per cent, per annum, and since the deaths of 
privates, from all causes, was at the rate of 
16,1 per cent, per annum, it follows that the 
annual mortality from all causes oes 
battle was—3.7 per cept. 
subalterns, and 11,9. per cent. i 
soldiers. 

Although, it.is, well ascertained shat i in the 
entire peninsula army, the mortaljty of offi- 
cers from battle was. 50 per cent. greater 
than that of privates, it is,not,, however, 
certain that so great a disproportion. exists 
between the officers and privates who have 
actually engaged in the same combats. 

For there is.reasen to believe that a greater 
proportion of privates than of officers is ab- 
sent whea_a battle isto/be fought. In the 
first place 22} per cent, of the private sol- 
cliers of, the, penjngula army, is the propor- 
tion absent on account of siekneas. 
In the next place a proportion of 8 per cent. 
is generally vdetached for various. purposes, 
“on command ” asit is termed Phe returns 


to the make. no 
been introduced officers absent” 


menpon through sick- 


ness, or being “on command,” is” 
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highly probable that the proportion of offi- 
cers absent from these two causes, did not 
exceed one-half of the proportion of pri- 
vates absent from the same causes. The ap- 
parent excess in the mortality from battle of 
officers over that of private soldiers weald 
then be subjeet to a considerable reduction, 
if those who have been actually engaged 
are alone compared, Such a dimihi 
excess is, however, to be wnderstood as re- 
stricted in its application, to battles of an 
ordibary degrée of séverity. In the harder 
fought battles of the Peninsula, as at Water- 
loo, the’ mortality of officers was wore thau 
50 per cent. greater than that of privates, 
regardidg only those who were actually 

The extrac “amount of sickness 
suffered by thé peninsula army, is a subject 
well deserving the attention of the public. 
That an English army of 61,511 men, during 
a period of three years atid five months, 
should have had 13,815 men, or 22} per 
cent. constabtly sick, and that no inquiry 
should have been instituted as to the causes 
of the sicKness,‘is a serious national re- 
proach. _ As the officers of the same army, 
and the private soldiers of the cavalry and 
artillery suffered inno extraordipary degree 
from sickness, there appears to be no sufli- 
cient or satisfa reason for the total pri- 
vate soldiers of army having suffered 
such a vast amount of sickness. ir due in- 
quiry had been ‘made it would probably 
have been found that the causes of this sick- 
ness were capable of being removed without 
much the sickness from wouads 
did not exceéd 1} per cent. (the proportion 
wounded it a year 15 per cent., and 
the averagé duration of evch case of sick- 
ness from wounds being assumed to be the 
tenth part ofa year), Avery great pecu- 
niary saving to the nation might have been 
effected by the removal of these causes of 
sickness ; for, by reducing the proportion of 
sick to 6 per ¢ent., there would have been 
set free from the hospitals 10,009 men, to 
be added to the effective force of the army.* 

The excessive sickness suffered by the 
peninsula army was uccompaniéd by a pro- 
portional exeess in the mortality. The 
general law conuecting sickness with mor- 
tality is, that’there is one death wherever 
there are two'years‘of sickness. An excess 
of 10,000 constantly sick’ would, according 
to this Jaw, be ctive of 5000 deaths in 
the year. fn’ “present case the propor- 
tion of death to sickness being somewhat 
greater than the uswat ‘proportion, indicates 
the sickness to have been sevérer than that 
commonly observéd. Instead of two years 


* Since writing the above I have seen it stated 
that a similar high amount ef sickness was suffer- 


the Penimsala amounted to 275,000 men, of 
,Q00, or 224 per cent. were sick, 


AVAILABLE 


to each death, the of one 

and ten months of sickness to éach death, is 
found to have prevailed in the peninsula 
army. This proportion has been obtained 
by diminishing the total deaths by the num- 
bers killed and the numbers of dead of 
wounds in the 10 days following actions ; 
and comparing the deaths thus reduced with 
the total amount of sickness observed. 

The form of rétarns for officers, as now 
made to’ the Adjutant-General’s Office, is 
partially defective, and does not yield in all 
cases, t information. The returns are 
made ander the heads,—field officers, - 
tains, subalterns, and staff. It is under 
head “ staff,” that a doublé defect exists. 
In the first place, combatants are not distin- 
guished from non-combatants,—a distinction 
manifestly desirable. In the next place the 
living staff and the dying staff do not com- 
prehend the same classes of individuals. 
The staff living co hends only regimea- 
tal staf, while ia the staff dying are dlso 
comprehended tle deaths of sich of the 
general Staff as are not aftached to tegi- 
ments. In order to remedy these defects I 
have assumed the total staff combatants to 
be equal to 2-7ths of the numbers returned 
as staff, The adjatants are the only com- 
batting portion of the regimental staff, and 
form the seventh partofit. IT have assu 
the general staff omitted to be equal ia 
number to the adjutants of the army. 

It may be useful to observe, that to each 
battalion of infantry are attached one lien- 
tenant-colnel, 14 majors, 9 captains, 1S 
lieutenants, 9 ensigns, and 1 adjutant—com- 
batting officers. One paymaster, one q 
ter-master, one surgeon, and two i 
surgeons, are the non-combatants attached 
to each battalion, At the five battles, Tala- 
vera, Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthes,. and 
Waterloo, the average numerical strength of 
each regiment of cavalry was 476 men, and 
of each battalion of infantry 831 men. The 
peninsula army was most numerous in the 
month of November, 1813, but it was ; 
est in May, 1813 (immediately before t 
battle of Vittoria), when it contained 57,402 
privates in health. Statements of the force 
of English armies, a contradictory, 
are frequently pabli some of these 
statements the force is represented by the 
namber of rank and file “ t and fit for 
duty.” In other statements all the rank and 
file, whether present, sick, or on command, 
are included. In other statements (which 
method is here adopted) the serjeants and 
drummers are added to the rank and file ; 
and the forceof the army is estimated ac- 
cording to the total number of privates. re- 
ceiving pay. 
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(h)--Fanes showing the Number of Deaths of Officers and of Privates which occurred 
during each of 44 Monthly Periods, in the English Army employed in the Peninsula 


of Spain and Portugal, 
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| Privates. 


Officers 


$22 


13; 
1311 July | 28 350 
595 Aug. | 28 1208 
385 Sept. | 68 1207 
785 Oct, | 24 996 
628 Nov, | 33 809 
859 Dec. | 34 823 
1595 jisi4: 
980 Jan.| 16 598 
1011 Feb, | 17 726 
ri 
aim “May | a1 | 442 
1606 
777 ‘otal in 
535 #41 Months nee, 
verage 
Monthly : 23 825 


(2.)—Tasie showin 


g, for the same Army, the Proportional Mortalities of Officers and 
Privates during Summer and Winter; also, showing the Number of Privates Living, 


and the Number Sick, on the 25th July and on the 25th January of three years. 


Deaths of Deaths of Mortality per Cent.| Privates at middle 
Half-yearly per Annum. of each Season. 
Periods. of Officers. 
Officers! Privates. on Pri Sick. 
1811....Summer | 135 | 3571 26.5 10,7 12.5 | 56,933 | 12,277 
1811-12. . Winter 60 | 4262 71.0 46} 145 
1812....Summer | 205 | 4563 22.3 15.0 | 147 
1812-13..Winter | 116 | 8140 70.2 8.0} 24.8 | 65,644 | 17,513 
1813....Summer | 165 | 4471 27.1 11.7 14.0 | 63,868 | 12,698 
vWinter | 170 | 6465 38.0 11.5 | 193 | 67,121 | 14,144 
Total in 1 
ik 940 | 33,829 36.0 10.1 | 16.1 | 61,511 | 13,815 
Mean Numbers. 


8.)—-Tasie showing the Total Number of Officers of different Ranks oe were Killed, 
or Died of 


Wounds received, in each of Five Battles 


aptains. Adju- Staff, other T 
of Boros. Omcers. Cornets. | ‘tants. than Adjutants./ Deaths. 
Talavera... 3 12 23 4 4 2 
Salamanca.. 2 18 21 5 1 1 48 
Vittoria... 6 10 19 7 1 1 44 
sa 1 10 9 2 1 nebieeam 23 
"The 4 Batiles) 12 50 72 18 4 | 160 
Waterloo .. | 22 66 58 3 5 186 
Total 5 Battles | 34 née | 130 | 48 “9 9 346 
Relative Mortality of ?/ o41.7 | 135.4 | 100.0 | Rank in the five Battles, 


| 


|_| 
| 
vein: | iste: | 
ap 
March 9 | 
April 7 July 
May| Aug. 
June | 26 Sept. 
| 12 Oct, 
| 
P 
‘October | 17 
an, 
18 
$ 10 
13 April 8 (5. 
} May| 3 | 
§ 
] 
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d, 
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(4.)—Tap_e showing the Total Deaths of different Ranks which occurred in the Peninsula 
, 1814; also, showing the average Number 


Army during 41 Months, ending 25th Ma 
Living, and the proportional Mortality o each Rank duriag one Year. 


27 
24,930 


(5. Tans showing the Total Number of Killed and Wounded during the last Three 
Years and Five Months of the Peninsula War; also, showing the Proportion of the 
Living, Killed, Wonaded, or Dead of Disease in one Year, 


Casualties during one Year per Cent. 
RANK. Kitled. |Wounded.| oundea| Deaths | Deathe 
| of Wounds) Disease. jall Causes. 
Captains 126) 551 | 68 | 209 00 | 38 12.9 
Subalterns.......... | 1435 | 43 26,2 | 3.7 9.5 
Captains &Subalterns | 362, 1986 | 4.9 | 27.1 66 | 37 | 103 
| 6674 }31,546 | $2 | 15.0 4.2 161. 
7 ai 


(Swans showing for each of Five Battles the Deaths of Officers which occurred on 


the Day of Action, and in successive Periods of Ten Days, reckoned from the Day 
of Action. 
ieee On Day | During the | During the Dering the | After 
BATTLES. of next next next | Bist Day. Total. 
Action. 10 Days. 10 Days. 10 Days. | 
Talavera . ove $2 10 1 1 1 45 
Salamanca ...,..... 34 8 0 3 3 48 
25 ll 4 2 2 
The Four Battles 107 36 6 6 6 160 
Waterloo .......... 138 $1 7 3 7 186 
BoP 


= 
red 
ula 
during Kibed andl Dead of: ing during Living all Causes 
RANK. at | ) A the of = | per Cent. 
Menthe | Wounds. al | Rank. 
Captains ......,.:. 239 | 200 | 12.9 
Subalterns ........ 517 315 202 , 1602 590 9.5 
Total Officers ..,...| 940 566 374 | 2716 | 1900 40.1 
= 
| ue 
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7.)—Comparative view of the Living and Dying at the Battles of the Peninsula, and at 
‘ Waterloo; Officers of different Ranks and Arms sr distinguished, Th 


of Privates at any battle is represented by the T 


Month in which the Battle was fought. 


e Mortality 


Deaths (from all causes) of the 


Living. Deaths. Deaths to 100 Living. 
Peninsula: | ‘Perlinsula: | Water-| | Water Average rate 
of ‘| |. Bach of each of the 
rst om} 
Field Officers. . 22 138 48 
Captains 48 519 50 66 2.6) 12.7 4.6 
Subalterns!.... . | 1523 90 88 16 24 
Staff Combatants 107 4; 8 10 19 8. 32 
he Officers of different Arms. 
1669 | 1571 142 133 21 85 3.3 
292 434 15 44 13) | «101 3.7 
Artillery, &c... 189 A 3 
Total......| 2150 | 160 | 186 1.9 32 
| 
Officers compared with Privates —(Orthes excladed.) 
BATPLES, Officers. Privates. Officers. Officers. | Privates. 
Talavera, 1034 88,552 994 it 40° 2.6 
Salamageay. 2818 62,088 48 2.1 1.3 
aw aed oil! be iwoe 
| 8221 212,050 323 4390 3.0 1 ‘Qu 
(8.)-Taeue showing, on the 25th day of each of Five Months, the Namber of Privates 
“ Living, the Namber Sick, and the Monthly Deaths of the Engtish Army employed 
in the Campaign of Waterloo. 
nding | Privates Living. | Of whom Sick. D¥ing during the 
1615 B5th 43,184 2059 
68,774 8442 322 
Atigust 258 68,626 7426 251 
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MEDICAL SOCIETY OF -LONDON. 
Monday, April 2nd, 1838. 


Mr. Bayant, President. 

GENUINE AND MODIFIED SMALL-POX,—OONSTI- 
TUTIONAL CHARACTER OF LOCAL. DISEASES.— 
EXTENSIVE TUBERCULAR DISEASE. 

Mr. Denpy stated, that, from experiments 

he had lately made, he had ascertained that 

the inoculation of a patient from one la- 
bouring under modified small-pox might, in 

the first instance, produce the disease in a 

modified state, but that the continuance of 

the practice would undoubtedly give origin 
to the genuine small-pox. 

Dr. Wurtine that the experi- 
ments of inoculating patients from cases of 
modified small-pox, had been repeatedly 
tried, and the genuine disease was always 

uced. 

Dr. Bennett related the case of a child, 
who came under his care, 29th May, 1837. 
She was two years and a half old, and had 
been considered in good health until a few 
months ago, since which time she had suf- 
fered from deranged bowels, and had not 
appeared to thrive. Three weeks since, 
without any inflamma- 
tion and tumefaction of the integuments 
between the scapuie ay and had in- 
creased up to above date. There was 
at this time a tumour og By space 
between the inferior scapula 
having a much of general appear- 
ance of anthrax, but less circumscribed, 
and not of the same livid hue. On the sur- 
face of the tumour there were several irre-| a 
~~ circular openings, showing the cellu- 

tissue in a sloughing state. tumour 
was hard, hot, and of a deep red colour, 
but did not ap ~~ bys to be very painful. -The 
child was. su’ ood deal from irrit- 
tative fever. A incision was made 
in the centre of the tumour, completely 
through the cellular tissue, and poppy fo- 
mentations and poultices were ordered to be 
applied. A dose of jalap and calomel, 
with saline mixture, was |, Striet 
directions with regard to. diet being. given, 
and light farinaceous food recommended. 

June J. The tumour had increased in 
size, and several other deep circular ulcers 
presented thettselves towards the circum- 
ference of the swelling, having the same 
sloughy ‘bases. The incisions also 
the same sloughy 

was more inflammaticn, and the fever 
was greater. The bowels, had been freely 
moved, the evacuations being dark-coloured 
and offensive. The treatment already de- 
scribed two gow of Do- 

ver’s powder, with three.of hydrarg. 

creta, were ordered to be taken every night, 

and a little castor oil in the morning. On 
the Gth of June the integuments of the 


whole back were more or less implicated in 
the disease; there were great heat and red- 
ness, and a vast number of small deep 
ulcers ey imteguments, so that the 
child’s back had the appearance of one 
large honeycomb. These ulcers, which 
were most of them of an irregularly cir- 
cular form, were the result of pustules of 

4 furupcujar character, many of them pre- 
but little surrounding redaess, others 
having an inflamed margin, The pustules 
might be termed erythematous, were it not 
that they evidently impli the celiplar 
ed beneath the dermis. 


t the 
child nor its mother pee oF obtain any rest. 
Slight pressure, gentle friction, and the 
poppy fomentatious afforded some relief. 
e general character of the local affection, 
and the child’s whole condition seemed now 
to call for more support, and for medicines 
of a tonic character. . Bennett, there- 
fore, ordered small doses of quinine and 
ammonia, beef-tea, and arrow-root and milk, 
together with the continuance of the Do- 
ver’s powder, and the hydrarg. c. creta, 
and the same local applications. Ono the 
7th and 8th, the local affection had still 
further extended, so that a few. pustules 
even reached the integuments of the abdo- 
men ; there was not, however, more irrita- 
tion, The same plan was pursued; a little 
brandy being ordered with the arrew-root. 
On the 1ith the irritation ye the fever had 
a good deal s » and the 
of the back had improved ; the bark was 
omitted in consequence of some griping and 
irritation of the bowels, and small doses of 
arsenic substitated. From this. time 
case went on well, as far as 
local affection, which eventually was 
pletely cured. The child never recovered 
its health, however, and mesenteric disease 
gradually developed itself. Strict attention 
was paid to the diet, but the appetite be- 
came so voracious that it was impossible to 
carry into effect the dietetic rules that were 
given. The bowels were «regulated with 
rhubarb and soda; iodine and frictions, 
with the hydriodate of potash were used. 
Dr, B. lost sight of the ehild in July, but 
at this time it had confirmed tubercular 
disease, both of the chest and abdomen. 
The child died in November, and Dre, B. 
was requested open 
Necropsy.— exte’ appearance was 
that of "ies most extreme emaciation; the 
belly was large, and the back searred from 
top to bottom. Chest.—The lungs were 
tubercular throughout, and tied down by 
firm adhesions to the pleurz costales. The 


lobe of the right | was com- 
pletely destroyed, forming one cat lings 


at 

he | 

ate 

the 

jen. 

iderable emaciaulion; some tumelachion o 
xe abdomen (which, however, was free 
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filled with purulent matter. There were 
several large vomice im the left lung. 
Abdomen.—Some effusion into the perito- 
neal cavity. The liver was adherent to the 
peritoneum, aod in its substance were (wo 
or three tubercles in a softened state. A 
single crude tubercle in the spleen. The 
intestines were adherent, here and there, by 
bands of false membrane passing between 
the convolations; the mesenteric glands 
were one mass of tubercular disease. There 
were tubercular depositions between the 
mucous and submucous coats of the smal] 
intestines ; the mucous coat in many spots 
ulcerated slightly, so as to expose the ta- 
bercular depositions giving rise to the ulcer- 
ation; in other parts more completely, so 
as to lay bare the muscular coat’; and in 
other instances, again, the peritoneal coat 
was all that remained, and this, in one or 
two spots on the point of perforation. 

He (Dr. B.) had related this case to show 
the censtitational origia of local diseases ; 
the gradual development of the tabercular 
disease, as the back healed, was remarkable. 
He believed the loca) affection to have been 
modified by a peculiar condition of the 
nervous system in this case. 

Mr. Denpy considered that the disease in 
the back was not the original complaint. 
He commented on the frequency of tuber- 
cular disease in children, and the numerous 
tissues which it, at that time of life, in- 
volved. Great caution was necessary in 
treating the cutaneous diseases of children. 
Lecal measures should not be resorted to, 
unless internal remedies were at the same 


to that detailed by Dr. Bennett. In this 
case stules, resembling ecthyma, ap- 

on the chest of a child ; the pustules 
went into a state of ulceration, 
in spite of various applications, and the 
strietest attention to the state of the sto- 
mach and bowels. Quinine was tried, but 
inereased the mischief. He had lost sight 
of the case daring treatment. That these 
cases depended on a a peculiar state of the 
Bervous system was probable, and ex- 
plained why tubercular disease attacked 


and. other irritating purges were given, the 
bowels saffered ; if local remedies and as- 
tringents were applied, the head became 
affected ; while an inert mode of treatment, 
with low diet, ended in phthisis. 

_ Dr. Wurtine believed, that the supposi- 
tion that the nervous system was exclu- 
sively at fault in such cases, was an error, the 
vascular system being impli in an equal 

disease might have been ori- 
ginally pure ecthyma, or ferunculus ; but 
some constitutional derangement having in- 
terfered with the regular progress of the dis- 


ease, sloughing was uced, But where 
was the evitlence of nervous disturbance ’? 
The grand secret in such cases was toattend 
to the stomach and bewels. Children were 
free from. that mental excitement which so 
frequently disordered the nervous system of 
adults, and were therefore less liable to 
nervous irritation; but their alimentary 
canals were frequently more disturbed from 
the use of improper diet, and hence arose 
an ulcerated state of the mucous membrane 
of the bowels, with tubercular disease of 
the mesentery, and a deterioration of the 
whole mass of the blood. He submitted, 
that stimulants should aot be immediately 
employed, because there was sloughing ; 
but respect should be had to the condition 
of the alimentary canal, He related some 
cases to show that nutritious food was 
sometimes sufficient to relieve a disordered 
condition of that canal, and, at the same 
time, severe diseases depending on that 
condition, 
Dr. Bennett had been guided by the 
aes laid down by Dr. Whiting; but 
had arrived at a point in his case where 
the local disease had become so extensive 
that the patient would have sunk without 
the use of stimulants. He had referred the 
modified form of the disease to a peculiar 
condition of the nervous system, se 
there was a predominant excitability of it 
in children ; and because the eraption had 
been characterised by a remarkable want of 
power, a form of inflammation attributable 
to derangement of that system. 


Monday, April 16th, 1838. 


Mr. Pivcuer, President. 
THE PRESENT EPIDEMIC FEVER.—MERCURY AND 
BLOODLETTING, 

Mr. Heaptanp called the attention of the 
Society to the gradual, but certain extension 
of an epidemic fever of a peculiar form, 
several cases of which he had lately seen. 
The disease generally came on in a burried 
manner, and in some instances, at first, re- 
sembled delirium tremens. The peculiari- 
ties of the affection, as far as his experience 
went, consisted of the presence of an erup- 
tion of a bright scarlet colour, not elevated, 
and coming on in theearly stages ; a remark- 
ably clean state of the tongue in the majority 
of cases ; a sweaty state of the skin, and a 
peculiar slowness of the pulse, if the fever 
continued for any time. The disease was 
unusually fatal; he had heard, that in St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, one out of every 
three cases, and in St. Thomas’s, one out of 
every six and a half, were fatal. The treat- 
ment he had found most successful con- 
sisted in the administration of small doses 
of the owes c.creta, with saline draughts, 
laxatives, a rigorous attention to diet. 

Dr. Bexnerr had seen many cases of th 


epidemic, and noticed, in some iustances, 
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the presence of an eruption, in the centre of 
the petechia. This eruption required to be 
examined with great minutenes to be de- 
tected. In some cases it consisted of pa- 
pule, which went on ripidly to desquama- 
tion ; sometimes the eruption went on to the 
formation of very minute pustules. His ex- 
perienee regarding the state of the tongue, 
differed from that of Mr. Headland. He 
(Dr. B.) had found the tongue, at first, al- 
ways coated with a thick yellow fur, the 
edges, however, subsequently became of a 
scarlet colour, and in some cases the whole 
of the tongue became red. 

Dr. Warrtne had had some experience in 
the epidemic. He had seen instances of it 
in which the spots were of a scarlet colour, 
others, in which they were dark, and many 
cases in which there was no eruption, 
though the disease, in every other respect, 
was similar, and occurred in the same fa- 
milies as the cases in which the eruption 
was present. Regarding the treatment, he 
thought the simpler it was the better; the 
common effervescing draught, in most in- 
stances was sufficient; the apptication of 
leeches to the temples, when required, he 
had also seen of benefit. With this treatment, 
conjoined with free ventilation of the apart- 
ment, he had succeeded in saving all the 
cases which had come under his care this 
year, numbering about twelve. In only one 
instance, that of a farrier, who was a drunk- 
ard, had he found it necessary to give a 
stimulus, and in this case he used ammonia. 
Though he had seen no fatal cases this year, 
he lost several patients with the epidemic 
last year; these persons resided in places 
favourable to the disease assuming a low 
type. He did not think the affection was 
one sui generis, but that an adjunct cause 
was in operation, producing the petechia, 
such as a peculiar state of the atmosphere. 


Dr. Civrrersuck had seen many cases of | the 


the prevailing epidemic. He had noticed 
considetable diversity in the appearance of 
the eruption; in some cases it was of a 
bright red colour, in others dark coloured, 
while in others the ordinary petechia of 
fever were present. It was not uncommon 
to see the eruption in all its varieties in one 
subject. The same variety was observed 
regarding the other symptoms, as is usual 
when fever prevails to a great extent, the 
modification being determined by the state 
of the atmos the diet, and the strength 
of the patient. He had found in the present 
epidemic that im the majority of cases the 
pulse was frequent, though in some it was 
slow. In short, the same variety, in regard 
to cases, existed in this as in other fevers, 
and no conclusion was to be drawn from in- 
dividual instances. Regarding treatment, 
he was not prepared to say that any parti- 
cular mode generally 
a ve treatment, atten- 


clean and in a pure air, and ventilating the 
apartment, was sufficient. He questioned 
whether it was m our power to interfere 
with the disease by treatment; the greater 
number of cases did well. He had found 
bleeding necessary only in one case where 
there was secondary inflammation in the ab- 
domen, He had seen cases in which he 
was not satisfied that bleeding did not do 
harm. Cases in which quinine, ammou 
and wine were given, with the view 
gaining strength, did not answer the purpose 
intended. He thought the e treat- 
ment, generally speaking, the best. 


Monday, April 28rd, 1838. 


Mr. Bryant, President. 


SMALL-POX,—— INFLUENCE OF PRIMARY AND 
SECONDARY VACCINATION ON THE SYSTEM. 
— HAVE TIME, OR PECULIAR DISEASES ANY 
INFLUENCE ON THE PREVENTIVE POWER OF 
VACCINATION ? 


The Presipent exhibited some specimens of 
fractured patella, in one of these the bone 
had been broken into four parts; ligament- 
ous union had taken place, 

After a few observations on the treatment 
oer of the ligaments about the knee- 
joint, 

Mr. Crisp said, as small-pox was very 
prevalent at the present time, he should 
wish to inquire of the members their opinion 
concerning the efficacy of revaccination. 

Mr. Leese had revaccitiated a great num- 
ber of patients ; he thought it very advisable 
that this proceeding should be resorted to 
when patients had been i tly vaeti- 
nated. He almost invariably found that the 
second vaccination was great in its effect in 
proportion as the effects of the first were 
small, Many persons were | 
second vaccination who were not 
from the first; this was in consequence of 
the first vaccination not having been perfect ; 
when perfect, however, and there was a cer- 
tain degree of symptomatic fever, it was as 
safe a preventive as though the patient had 
suffered from small-pox. He had revacci- 
nated a family of five grown persons, In 
one of these, a male, there were several 
marks, and in him the second vaccination 
had little or no effect ; it had more effect on 
two young ladies Who had two marks on 
each arm; more still on one who had only 
two marks on one arm, while on another who 
had only one cicatrix, the second vaccina- 
tion went through a regular course. Re- 
garding the effect of time in wearing out the 
influence of vaccination, he thought it had 
little todo with it. He had revaccinated a 
patient twenty-five years after the first vac- 
cination, the influence of the first had been 
in no way interfered with by this length of 


time. 
Dr, T, Tuomson inquired if it was probable 
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that the occurrence of any severe febrile 
disease in a person would erase the impres- 
sion of vaccination from the system? Small- 
pox had of late been very prevalent; might 
the vecurrence of the late influenza have had 
any influence in removing the protective 
power of the vaccination? 

Mr. Denoy was satisfied with the produc- 
tion of one vesicle, if this was a genuine 
ove, surrounded by an extensive areola, and 
peoduetive of severe constitutional symp- 
tums. He did nut mean, by an extensive 
areola, the occurrence of extensive common 
inflammation of the arm arising from deep 
and extensive perforations ia the introduc- 
tion of the matter; this, he thought, tended 
rather to imterfere with the production of the 

ine cow-pock. He believed that there 
ad been three sources from whence new 
matter had been lately obtained, — one 
thréwgh Mr. Leese, another in Germany, 
aad a tWird fn France; he believed it was 
from the last-named source that Dr. Gregory 
had’ obtained his supply. The Parisian 
ioners bad employed the new matter 
extensively, aud considered its effects were 
rather different than those of the old ma’ter. 
He (Mr. D.) thought the new matter did 
not possess avy additional efficacy. 

Mr. Procter inquired if any member had 

seen death result from the great inflamma- 
tory action which sometimes accompanies 
vaccination; a friend of his had lately Jost a 
child fronr this cause. The little patient 
was previously in excellent health. 
° Mr, Denby had seen three cases in which 
death sectizréed from the inflammatory action 
vesting fron vaccination. The late Dr. 
Watker)' Whiom ‘he ‘spoke of with much re- 
spect} had frequently so many patients to 
vatcithite; that he performed the operation 
ist venty. He (Mr. D.) had seen pa- 
tiehty it Bond-court with the blood flowing 
in'‘aiperfect'stream down the arm. Many 
of these cases were followed by erythema- 
tows ivfammation. When the matter was 
introduced into the cellular tissue inflam. 
mation Was more likely to follow, than whea 
the punctures were matle more carcfally. 
Two of the patients he had secn perish from 
inflammation attendant on vaccination were 
from Botid-court, avd he attributed the fatal 
resalt to the manner in which they had been 
vaccionted. 

Mr. Cutrron considered that if the consti- 
tution was affected to a certain extent by 
one vesicle it was a sufficient security. He 

séen several cases in which severe in- 
flamniation and sloughing had followed the 
formance of vaccination. In two cases 
ta which genuine small-pox follewed vacci- 
nation, both patients suffered from this in- 
flammation to a considerable extent; the 
only valae of secondary vaccination, in his 
ion, was ia cases in which the first vac- 


of benefit by quieting the mind of the 
patient. 

Dr. Wutttxc said, that from opinions he 
had heard expressed in that Society on a 
former occacion, it would appear that some 
gentlemen did not think revaccination could 
always be safely employ ed,—that there was 
a tendency to sloughing from the proceed- 
ing, and that one or two fatal cases had 
occurred. If this is the fact, are we to re- 
commend revaccination? If his memory 
served him rightly, Mr. Cooke, the Se- 
cretary to the Heunterian Society, had seen 
six cases in which sloughing followed re- 
vaccination, one or two which 
fatally. ' 

Mr, Crise had revaccinated pretty largely, 
and in no ove instance was the proceeding 
followed by bad effects. The effect of re- 
vaccination on the Prussian army would not 
lead to the inference that the operation was 
in any way unsafe. What kind of symp- 
tomatic fever were we to consider indivative 
of the fall efficacy of vaccination, and how 
were we to distinguish itin young children ? 
In some cases there was no perceptible con- 
Stitutional effect. 

Mr. Denby considered it quite anphiloso- 
phical to believe that a secondary vaccina- 
tion should be attended with danger when 
the constitution had already passed with 
safety through the aflection before. 

Mr. Crisp thought, that as we were fre- 
quently unablo to ascertain whether the 
patients we were éalled on to revaccinate 
had saffered from constitutional symptoms 
from the first operation, the proceeding was 
advisable. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, Apri! 21,1838. 


De. Wutiams, President. 
HARPER AND JOYCR’S NEW PATENT PIRE BOXES. 
—NATURE OF THE CoMBUSTIBLE MATERIAL 
EMPLOY ED.— THE PRODUCTS ©F COMBUSTION. 
—EXPERIMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE DAN- 
GER OF USING THE MACHINE,—IPs ADVAN- 
TAGES, 
Tue evening was occupied by Mr. Everitt's 
promised lecture on the new patent heating 
boxes of Messrs. Harper uid Joyce, which 
have lately occupied so mach of the public 
attenfion. After having made some preli- 
minary observations on carbon and its vari- 
ous combinations with oxygen, and demon- 
strated, by a series of ‘experiments, the 
leading characters of carbon and wood char- 
coal, carbonic oxide and carboute acid, Mr. 
Everitt proceeded to examine into the merits 
of the new patent stoves of Messrs. Harper 
and Joyce, and for this purpose lie ex- 
amined, serintim, the fuel, called by the 
patentees “ prepared fuel ;” the mechanical 
construction of the fire boxes; the mode of 


cination was not perfect ; in cases where it 
was perfect revaccination could only be of 
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éxact chemical nature of the products of 
cowbustion ; and then drew a scries of ge- 
neral conclusions from the facts tbereby de- 
monstrated. ae 

First. The Fuel.—-This, in appearance, re- 
sembles ordinary wood ehargoal; a, hundred 
parts by weight, ou being heated ina nearly 
closed vessel, lost eight per ceat. of weighs, 
most of which, an being collected, was.as- 
certained to be pure water; when buent ia 
a platinum vessel, one buadred paris left 
two and a half of ash, resembling that left 
by ordinary chareoal; oa being boiled in dis- 
tilled water, aad the solution filtered and eva- 

ted, it yielded a small quantity of alka- 

ine carbonates; a fixed quantity being made 
absolutely dry, and subjected to combustion 
in the apparatuy of, Liebig, was found to 
to, 98 per cent. of pure carbon. 
small portion barat in ox 
yielded carbonic acid. 

Second. The Fire Machine.—This consists 
essentially of an elongated cylinder standing 
on feet, having. inserted iuto the bottom a 
hollow, inverted, truncated, brass cone; the 
broad hase of the cone being upward and 
horizontal is not pierced with holes; bat 
the portion, going dewawards and inwards 
is perforated by, namerous apertures, by 
which the exteraal, air enters, niixes with 
the fuel around..it, and thus keeps up 
the combustion, ; The eylinder is closed oa 
the top .a_cirgular »welblitted cover, in 
the middle.of  whieh.is an aperture, which 
is so constructed, that) i can be kept open, 
partially closed, enticcly closed, at plea: 
sure, hy whieh the exit of the air is rega- 
Jated, and consequently, the rate of eombus: 
-~ The cylinder in some of the machines 

surrounded by ond external cylinder, 

ving ot in pre an and a 
half betwéén the two.’ The mode of light- 
ing it is to make a small portion of the fuel 
incandescent by a small grated apparatus, 
sold for the parpose; this fuel is then put 
into the bottom of the cylinder, and the rest 
of the space: filled up with cold fuel; the 
cover is then-put on, the aperture being left 
open to.its full extent until the furnace is 
sufficiently ignited, and can be subsequently 
regulated .at pleasure; the combustion of 
the chareoal.goes ou, very, slowly at. the 
bottom of the cylinder around. tlie cone, and 
as this charcoal burns away, the upper por- 
tion of the fael supplies its place. When 
first lighted, the whele of the water above 
referred to, comes off mixed with the hot 
air. Toa some of themachines a small vessel 
containing water is, placed on. the cover of 
the cylinder, by. whieh coutrivance a little 
aqueous vapour, constautly mixes with the 
hot air coming from. the stove, 

Third... The Products of Combustion.—For 
the pnrpese of ascertaining the exact com- 
position, of these products, Mr. Bveritt 
adopted the following very simple pilav of 
procuring specimens of the air forexaimina- 
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tioa he took a smal] tube about twelve 
inches in length and half an inch in diame- 
ter, und open at both extremities, one of 
which was closely fixed to the aperture in 
the cover of the, machine; by means of this 
the current.of air could be directed into any 
receiving vessel, and, »was collected in the 
following; manper;,.a graduated bell-jar, 
with, its Joswver edge grouad having a 
glass plate, which could exactly close it, 
which latter being placed.a little on one 
80, as, just to admitthe tube, the jar 
was brought down wantil,the top,of the tube 
nearly touched the upper part of it; in this 
position it, was allowed to remain for seve- 
ra] minutes, the hot air,of the stove re- 
placing the cooler atmosphere, of the: re- 
ceiver; the jar was then slowly, elevated, 
and the instant the upper part jef the tube 
left the jar, the glass, plate.was,slided ever 
the mouth of the jar, so asto completely re- 
tain its contents. The apecuneas,of air 
thus obtained were subjected to the, follow- 
ing tests.—L. A lighted taper,placed in the 
air of the furaace was at once extinguished. 
A like result, followed a mixture.of equal 
measures of this »nd commen air; also, the 
same with one of, thig,and two jof,air. . 2. 
Agitated with lime or, barytic .water, the 
presence of carbonic acid was demonstrated. 
3. Into a graduated glass tube over mer- 
cury, five cubic inches were introduced, some 
liquor potasse being added; after a, litle 
agitation an absorption, of one-fifth, of; the 
whole took place, thereby showing the exact 
proportion of carbonic, acid present In 
another portion, over mercury ,alittlepiece of 
phosphorus was melted withoul its becoming 
at all luminous, or the gas, Doing 
in the slightest, degree,.in, buiks. bysothis 
the entire absence of any free oxygen was 
proved. 5, A portion, after beiag depnived 
of its carbonic acid potassa,, was mi 
with pure oxygen,, and, electrical. sparks 
passed through the mix tore; this occasioned 
no alteration in its bulk, nor was,there avy 
more absorption on the addition.of mere 
liquor potassa, proving the absenee of car- 
bonic oxide. bird being, intreduced 
into the gas as collected from the furnace, 
died in less than minnie ;,and anether 
iutroduced into a vessel, containing, sixty 
cubic inches, of this gas,,,and the same 
quantity of pure air, died in less, thaa three 
The quantity of Carbonic Ad produced 
Store, the Cylinder’ of which is ninele 
inches high, and six and three quarleys wide. 
A stove of these dimensions. holds 871480 
grains of fuel, which wader ordinary com- 
bustion, is coosumed.im twenty hours,» As 
this fuel consists of ten anda half per cent. 
of moisture and ash, the rest. being carbon, 
the 37.480 grains coptaim 33.544 grains of 
pure curben, which js consumed in: twenty 
hours, or 40.263 grains ix twenty-four hours 
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Now, as six of carbon in carbonic 
acid, prodace twenty-two grains, the above 
40.253 grains will produce 147.594 grains, 
which as 100 cubic inches of carbonic acid 
- weigh 47} grains, will measure 312.368 
cubic inches, or 180} cubic feet. Now, as 
the disturbing causes, particularly ventila- 
tion, are so various in various apartments, 
it would be impossible to make any service- 
able calculation on the precise amount of 
carbonic acid which would remain in a room 
of a given size, after any number of hours ; 
but the following comparison may be of ser- 
vice. Physiologists have determined that 
a healthy individual produces in the twenty- 
four hours 38.304 (Davy) cubic inches of 
carbonic acid by the functionof respiration, 
or, according to Allen and Pepys, 38.232 
inches, the mean of which results is 38.268 ; 
hence 312.368 cubic inches, as produced by 
the stove in twenty-four hours, divided by 
38.268 gives a result of 8.15; or, in other 
words, an individual who burns this stove 
in his apartment, is placed in circumstances, 
as regards the production of carbonic acid, 
as though he had eight companions. As 
regarded the physiological influence of such 
an atmosphere, Mr. Everitt offered no opi- 
niog, but referred to Dr. Christison’s cele- 
brated work upon poisons, Pr. 744 to 754 
inclusive, for a summary of the results of 
poisoning by carbonic acid gas. 
Deductions from the above Experiments. 


First. The fuel used in these machines 
differs from common charcoal only in its 
beisg perfectly charred, having no portion 
of the wood undecomposed, hence differing 
in bo essential particular from well burnt 
charcoal. 

ond, All the air which passes through 
furnace, after uniform combustion has 
established, is entirely deprived of its 
oxygen, which is replaced by the same bulk 
of earbonic acid. 

Third. That in a stove of the above-named 
dimensions 5 1bs. 7-10ths of pure carbon are 
consumed in the twenty-four hours, produc- 
ing 180} cubic feet of carbonic acid, which 
is as much as eight men produce by respira- 
tion in the same period. 

Fourth. That-the implied fact in the fol- 
lowing statement by the patentees, that by 
the use of their prepared fuel nothing dele- 
terious is given off, is not correct :—*“‘ To 
guard against accidents from the neglect or 
mistake of servants using common charcoal, 
a pipe will be attached to apparatus for 

rooms.” 


Opinions on these Deductions. 


First, The quantity of heat given off by the 
combustion of any weight of the “ prepared 
fuel” is precisely the same as that given off 


bd a a quantity of ordinary well burat 
Second, That if only a part of what Chris- 


tison has detailed respecting the injurious 
nature of carbonic acid be correct, then in 
no case should these furnaces be used, un- 
less there is provision made for carrying out 
of the apartment all the products of com- 
bustion. Mr. Everitt offered no opinion as 
to the economy of the stove as a 

agent. 

In conclusion Mr. Everitt said it was due 
to the patentees to state, that as soon as they 
became acquainted with the positive results 
he had arrived at, they at once expressed 
their determination to attach to every stove 
they might in future make, an apparatus by 
means of which the products of combustion 
would be entirely carried from the apart- 
ment. 

The thanks of the Society were unani- 
mously voted to Mr. Everitt for his inte- 
resting lecture, by a very numerous audi- 
ence. 


ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRUR- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuesday, Aprit 10th, 1838. 


Dr. Bricut, President. 
ON INCREASED THICKNESS OF THE PARIETES 
OF ONE OF THE VENTRICLES OF THE 
HEART, WITH DIMINUTION OF ITs CAVITY. 


By Grorce Bupp, M.B., F.R.S., Physi- 
cian to the Seamen's Hospital Ship, Dread- 
nought,—Communicated by Mr. Perry. 

Arrer observing that unnatural thickness 

of the parietes of one of the ventricles of the 

heart, first noticed by M. Bertin in 1811, and 
called by him “concentric hypertrophy,” 
is generally acknowledged, by pathologists, 
as a diseased condition, the author pro- 

ceeds to explain the opposite opinion of M. 

Cruveilhier, who holds that the obliteration 

of the cavity, and the proportionably in- 

creased thickness of the parietes, are only 
results of the mode of death, “The hearts 
of all those,” says M. Cruveilhier, “ whom 

I have had an opportanity of examining, 

who died by the executioner, have presented 

the double phenomenon in the highest de- 
gree, the parietes of the ventricles were in 
contact at all points.” The dissent of so 
respectable an authority from the received 
opinion, together with the corroborating ob- 
servations of Mr. Jackson, who found the 
same condition in those who had died of 
cholera, induced the author to compare the 
results of his own experience with the re- 
cords of authors, with the view of determin- 
ing whether it must be considered a disease, 
or whether it is merely a passing condition 
of the ventricle. The author relates four 
cases which have come under his own obser- 
vation, in which, on dissection, the state 
called concentric hypertrophy was found, 
yet no obstacle to the circulation existed in 
the valvular apparatus of the heart. Of the 
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fifteen cases which he finds ‘reeorded 
other writers, the author observes, that four 
were of this kind ; that six offered cousider- 
able obstruction to the circulation, from 
thickening and cartilaginous induration of 
the valves ; and that the remaining five pre- 
sented evident signs of congenital malfor- 
mation of the heart. After a careful exami- 
nation of these several groups of cases, the 
author comesto the following conclusions :— 
First,—That there was no permanent dimi- 
nution of the cavity during life, in the cases 
recorded of concentric hypertrophy of one 
of the ventrieles, unconnected with valvalar 
disease. Secondly,—That in the six cases 
complicated with extensive valvular disease, 
the diminution of the cavity cannot be ex- 
plained by the hypothesis of an obstacle 
behind it, and in some of these cases the 
existence of an obstacle before it, renders it 
highly probable that this diminution was 
merely a passing condition of the ventricle ; 
and as the appearances of concentric hyper- 
trophy were not more marked in these cases 
than in those of the former category, and as 
the symptoms of obstacle to the circulation, 
observed in these cases, were such as would 
result from the diseased valves alone, we 
cannot admit the existence of concentric 
hypertrophy in the cases we are now con- 
sidering. Thirdly,—That concentric hyper- 
trophy of a ventricle, with obstraction at its 
discharging orifice, and an extraordinary 
passage for the blood, occasionally exists as 
a congenital malformation, and generally on 
the right side. Fourthly—That hyper- 
trophy of the heart, to whatever extent it 
exists, when it is exempt from dilatation of 
the cavities, and from disease of the valves, 
does not prodace any of the symptoms of an 
obstacle to the circulation through the heart. 
After a few words by Drs. Bright, Burne, 
and Mr. Macilwain, the Society adjourned. 


DIETARIES. 

Tue Eatl of Winchelsea has given notice 
in the House of Lords, that after the recess 
he shall bring forward a motion to effect 
some improvements in the New Poor-Law, 
giving, in the first instance, to the guardians 
a power to regulate the dietary without the 
control of the Commissioners, 

Before any furthér steps are taken the 
sabject must be investigated by men accus- 
tomed to the accurate methods of science. 
Vague statements are of little avail; sach 
observers as Mr. Mott create error; 
elements of Weight, and time, and number, 
must be applied before what Coant Rum- 
ford called a sccence of nutrition can exist. 
No body of men can conduct inquiries in 
this department of practical physiology 
with such a probability of success as medi- 
cal titioners, and we do hope this oppor- 
tanity of conferring @ on the commu- 


. The 
following hints may be of some use in giving 
the inquiry an uniform direction :— 

The inquiry into the effect of diet may bé 
divided into three heads ;:—(1.) The chemi- 
cal analysis of different kinds of food, (2. 
The determination of the actual quantity 
food, solid and liquid, pirsece This is 
easily done in public institutions by count- 
ing the nomber of ns on the diet-list, 
and setting down the weight of each kind 
of food consumed daily. The quantities 
consumed weekly, divided by the daily 
average number of persons, is the week 
dietary; the total quantity consumed, di- 
vided by the sum of the number of persons 
dieted every day, is the daily dietary. The 
following is a tabular example from the 
books of the Small-Pox Hospital in 1784:— 


§ | 
2228223 
$5) 1) 2969982 | 
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Days. 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 

441 


18-24 
mber 1 ..... 
2-8 
9-15 
16-22 
23-29 


DATE. 


25, 


This is the total amount of food cooked 
for nine persons in seven weeks = 49 days, 
multiplied by 9 = 441 persons dicted 1 day, 
or 1 person dieted 441 days. Hence it may 
be deduced, that each person had 8-6 Ib. of 
meat, 6.7 Ib. of bread, 0.981b. of butter, 2 1b. 
of cheese, weekly, and 19} 
of bread, 2} oz, of butter, joz. of cheese 
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daily ; containing, aecording to the proper- 
tions assumed by Dultoa, of carboa, 
A similar tabular form was kept of the diet 
of the small-pox patients: the dady average 
of bread was 12 2-5thsoz.; four, for pud- 
diag, Mhoz.; oatmeal, for genel, vz. ; 
suet, 1-10thoz.; milk, pint; comtamiag 
nearly 10 oz. of carbon. The weight of vege- 
tables should not be omitted. A similar table 
of the. waste also should be kept, anda 
third of the cost of the different articles. 
This would make the observyatioa complete. 
It is, better to cater the weight of each arti- 
cle in the useooked state, and leave the de- 
terminatioa of the loss of weight by cooking 
to another series of observations. Where 
gruel, puddings, &c., enter into the articles 
of diet, the weight of flour, oatmeal, aad 
other, solids they contain should be given. 
The quantity of liquid drank is determined 
in the same manner by weight ; the propor- 
tion, of aleohol, and solid matters in spiri- 
tuous and other liquors, the chemists must 
determine,, The same tabular form may be 
adapted to private families. The quantity 
of food taken at different ages, and by the 
two sexes, should be ascertained. The 
quantity agricultaral labourers eat, when 
the supply is unlimited, medical practi- 
tivners, in the country, may gather from 
intelligent farmers, who feed their servants 
and labourers at their own tables, The 
limited supply upon which they subsist in 
some counties must be ascertained at the 
homes of the labourers themselves. The 
quantity of different kinds of food consumed 
in each ofthe four seasons should be con- 
trasted;, and the quantity taken in harvest 
and, winter compared, with the hours of 
labour and sleep. The diet of artisans in 
cities, and their labour, may be placed in 
xta-position with those of agricultural 
abourers. The subject forms a vast field 
of interesting physiological research. 

y the foregoing series of observations 
the, relative quantity of food required in 
different circumstances may be discovered, 
so far as it is indicated by instinct and 
appetite ; the result may be tested by ulte- 
rior observations,. The relative quautity of 
sickness, and the mortality of classes living 
on different kinds aud proportions of food, 
will prove what dict is most conducive to 
health ; thé first step, will be to ascertain 
the average number on each diet at different 
agés; the second, to count the deaths in a 
given time} the cases of sickness, the aver- 
age number constantly sick, and the diseases 
should also be enumerated ; but the deaths, 
where there is not time for a complete inves- 
tigation, will furnish a certain index of the 
sanitary state. . In workhouses or goals the 
effects of a dietary may be determined by 
weighing the unhappy inmates when they 
enter and leave the place. 

These positive inquiries are urgently press, 
ed upon the attention of all practitioners 


REPORT FROM THE NATIONAL VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT, 


who cultivate medicine as ascience. The 
pages of Tue Lascer will, L trast, be open 
w the resulis of inquirics on the sabject, 
conducted in an accurate spici. It has a 
direct practical bearing ou the treatment of 
diseases. 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
LAST REPORT 
FROM THE 
NATIONAL VAGOINE ESTABLISH MENT. 


To the Right Hon. Lord John Rassell, See. of 
State for the Home Depart ment. 

My Lorp:—The t of d by 
Small-pex this year, withia the bills of mor- 
tality, has been less than in any former one 
since Vaccination was first promulgated ; 
but weare sorry to say that the disease has 
prevailed with its usual mortality in several 
parts of the couatry. 

The apathy under which some thoughtless 
people wait until danger from Smali-pox be 
at their very door; the unreasonable distrust 
of others of the protective power of Vaccina- 
tion, and the artful schemes of unworthy in- 
oculators, who ayail themselves of such ill- 
grounded fears, contribute to countenance 
and to keep up the practice of inoculation ; 
by which a perpetual source of contagion is 
supplied, to the great danger of those who 
have notalready had the disease, or have not 
been propediy. 

A notion has been entertained by not a few 
that the Vaccine matter has lost its influence 
by time; but this is met supported by the 
analogy of any. other poison. Lhe virus of 
Small-pox itself has lost wothing of its force 
iu the course of 200 years; and we are en- 
abled to state a strong fact, with perfect con- 
fideuce, in proof of the efficacy of the Vaccine 
matter at present, viz., that of more than 
70,000 vaccinated in desceat with successive 
portions of the matter originally collected by 
Dr. Jenner, 38 years ago, Vaccination has 
manifested its peculiar influence in ali; 
though of this number some hundreds have 
been subjected to the severest trials by ex- 
posure to Small-pox in its most fatal form. 

The rarity of an example of disigurement 
by Small-pox now to be found in the theatres, 
in churches, or any large assemblage of the 
people, affords some. proof ot this; but un- 
fortunately, it) was propounded, by its ori- 
ginal discoverer too broadly, in recommen- 
dation of the novelty of Vaccination, that 
any person might perform) the operation suc- 
cessfully, when, as we confess, and desire to 
have it made knowa, that, to do justice to the 
merit of Vaccination, it oaght-te be perform- 
ed by well-instructed and skilful surgeons, 
who are able to discover whether there be 
any temporary ill prevailing inthe habit of 
the patient to be submitted to it, in the form 
of a slight cutaneous eruption, whether the 

revalence of any epidemic disease may 
aterfere with the success of the process 
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for it has been remarked by several expe- 
rienced Vaccinators, that the of 
last year did make it necessary to repeat 
Vaccination more than once or twice before 
it took its proper effect. 

Merely to have been vaccinated has satis- 
fied multitades of those who apply to our 
establishment for this protection against 
Small-pox ; and We cannot help lamenting 
that it is so difficalt to prevail upon parents 
to bring back their children, at a proper dis- 
tance of time, to ascertain whether the ope- 
ration has been suecessful, or requiring to 
be repeated to ensure its efficiency. 

This Board has been wnremittingly oecu- 
pied, and has sapplied 20,000 charges of 
lymph more this year than it has sent out in 
the course of any former one ; and not only 
have our Army aud Navy, and the Colonies, 


MR. ILIFF ON METALLIC TRACTORS. 18? 


ed science; Dr. Franklin was one of the 
Aftera fair and diligent exa- 
mination, in the ¢ourse of which Mesmer 
répedted a number of experiments in the 
presevce of the Commissioners, some of 
which were tried upon themselves, they de- 
termined that it was a mere trick iotraded 
upon the and credulous. Mesmer 
was thus interrupted in his career of wealth 
and fame, and most insolent attenypt to 
impose opon the human understanding baf- 
fled.”—P. 150, Vol. T., London, 1806, 
Jefferson, who succeeded Franklin at the 
court of France, in a letter to Dr. Smith, of 
Philadelphia, says, “about this time also 
the King of France gave him (Franktin) a 
signal testimoay of respect, by joining him 
with some of the most illustrious men of the 
nation, to examine that iguis fataas of phi- 


been supplied, but most of the capitals of 
Europe have availed th Ives ionally 
of our resources, in which they express their 
entire confidence. We have, &c. 
Henry Harrorp, 
Epwarp T. Morro, M. D. 
C, Hve, M.D. Registrar. 


METALLIC TRACTORS.—ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sm :—Withia the last few days a set of 
the “ Metallic Traetors” (purchased in the 
year 1800 for five gaimeas), with a work of 
100 pages, full of wonderful cures perform- 
ed by them, bave been placed iti my hands, 
and such appears to have been the credulity 
of the day, that I find @ocuments in their 
favour from Lord Rivers, Dr. Faller, Rev. 
Dr. Rippon, cum multis aliis, in this coun- 
try ; and also from 42 physicians and sur- 
geons, 22 clergymen, two professors of na- 
tural philosophy, &e. &¢., in America; in 
short, it appears “all the ills that flesh is 
heir to” have been effectually cured: so 
that nothing bat the tractors were required 
to render an easy passage through life, both 
to “ manand horse.” The party whom these 
tractors belonged to, believed them of so 
much service, that she ordered a second 
five-gainea set in order to lend them to her 
less opulent neighbours. May I ask,— 
Where are now either tractors or credulity 
enough to believe in their eflicacy? They 
are absorbed in the all-empowering “ani- 
mal magnetism ;” and some of yonr readers 
may not find the following extracts (on this 
head) uninteresting. 

In the * Life of jamin Franklin,” the 
following passage occurs:—“In the year 
1781, when animal magnetism made a great 
noise in the world, particularly at Paris, it 
was thought a matter of such importance 
that the King appointed Commissioners to 


losophy, the animal magnetism of the maniac 
Mesmer, the pretended effects of which had 
astonished all Paris. From Dr, Pranklin’s 
hand, in conjunction with his brethren of 
the learned committee, that compound of 
fraud and folly was unyeiled and received 
its death wound.”—Page 547, appendix. 

The following, however, I think worth 
adding :— 

Valentine Greatraks, in the year 1666, 
published a letter to Mr. Boyle, in which 
he says,—‘“* About four years since I had an 
impulse, or a strange persuasion in my own 
mind (of which I am not able to give any ra- 
tional account to another) which did very 
frequently suggest to me that there was be- 
stowed on me the gift of curing the king’s 
evil, &c.” He accordingly cured several 
cases, by laying on his hands, and “ strok- 
ing” the parts, as he terms it.. Some time 
after he had another finpulse, which enabled 
him to cure ague, gout, violent heatach, 
dropsy, ulcers, &c. One of the reasous he 
gives for “so vile and humble an instru- 
ment ” being gifted with the power of curing 
diseases, is“ to abate the pride of the papists 
(who make miracles the undeniable manifes- 
to the truth of their church), and make use 
of a protestant to do such strange things in 
the face of the sun, which they pretend to 
do in cells.” When he laid on his hands and 
** stroked ” any pained part, the pain instantly 
fled to another, although cloaks, coats, &c., 
of any thickness were interposed, He cured 
thus, those possessed of “ dumb devils,” 
“* deaf devils,” and “talking devils,” He 
gives a humber of cases certified by Robert 
Boyle, and other respectable men. The fol- 
lowing is one of them :— 

“ Elinor Dickson, aged 45 years, had a 
dropsy twelve years in her belly only, with- 
out any tumour in her legs. but with a 
drought, was stroked by Mr, Greatraks, 
about sixteen days since, at 7 o’clock at 
night, and drank at the same time about six 
spoonfuls of his water, and rubbed some of 
it on her body, which she did of her own 


examine into the foundation of this pretend- 


accord ; the same night she felt a queasiness 
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in her stomach, and about midnight she felt 
@ rumbling in her belly and stomach, and 
brake great store of wind, per anum et per 
m domesticam, and then she made water 
very great quantity, as four, five, or six 
gallons in twenty-four hours, and continned 
making water, though in lesser quantity, so 
that at this present day the skin of her belly 
is as empty as a glove or purse, and wraps 
over, and hath no drought, and her belly 
quite down. 
“ Examined 26th April, 1666, by 
“ Ropert Boye, 
Smiru, Baronet, 
“W. Denton, M.D. 
Jas. M.D.” 
I am yours, &c., 
Wo, Tirrin 
New/ngton, March 19, 1838. 


THE MAN BURIED ALIVE FORA 
MONTH IN INDIA, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 

Sir :—In your number of the 13th of May 
last, you have inserted from the “ India 
Journal of Medical Science,” an acconnt, 
by Mr. H. M. Twedell, “ of a man who 
was buried alive for a month, and then ex- 


IMPOSTURES OF INDIAN BEGGARS, 


humed alive.” The paper is, as you ob- 
serve, apparently well authenticated, and | 
certainly deserves the place which it has_ 
obtained in several periodicals. Lieutenant | 
Boileau, of the Bengal Engineers, whose | 
a t is quoted, is a distinguished sci- 
entific officer, employed on the great trigo- 
nometrical survey of India; and the other 
gentlemen, whose names are mentioned in 
the paper, are public men, who are exten- 
sively known over our eastern empire. The 
facts stated are therefore undoubted. Shall 
we then, admit that the account furnished 
in that paper, “‘ may be only interesting to 
future philosophers, as the first of a series, 
showing that air, food, and water are not 
entirely necessary to sustain exist » and 
that a man may betake himself to the grave 
and pass away a month comfortably, if as- 
sured that a shovel may be exerted to re- 
lease him at the appointed hour.” —( Lancet, 
257.) I believe that we cannot admit so 
strange a supposition, and that an explana- 
tion of the mystery which is more accerdant 
with our common notions may be found. 

An officer of distinguished talents, a tra- 
velier, and an acute observer of man and of 
nature, told me, many years ago, that he 
had seen a Hindoo in the northern cincars, 

ng on the road side with his head buried in 

e earth, and receiving the alms of the na- 
tive troops as they passed ; that he stepped 
across the man’s body, and that he was 
sure that no deception was employed. Other 
gentlemen, and the Sepoys also, gave the 
same account, The explanation may be found 


in a short extract from a paper published in 


the “ Fanam " (Penny 

of Madras), for April 1834, which was 
written at the request of the Editor (the 
present Archdeacon of Madras) to recom- 
mend the study of anatomy as one means of 
enlightening the natives of India. It is as 
follows :— 

“The removing of any one gross super- 
stition, the clearing away of any one kind 
of successful deception, is conferring more 
permanent good on a people, than feeding a 
starving multitude. An almost infinite num- 
ber of these grind down and smother the 
intellect of this unhappy land; the forms 
in which they represent themselves are in- 
aumerable, and many have not yet been de- 
scribed. I had sometimes heard, with won- 
der, accounts of native devotees burying 
their heads in the earth, and in this 
situation receiving mouey from passen- 
gers. It was impossible to doubt the per- 
sons who spoke of it, but it was evident 
that there was some trick, which had es- 
caped the observation even of gentlemen of 
intelligence, and was never suspected by 
the natives, who rewarded liberally the suc- 
cessful cheat. At length an opportunity of 
witnessing the thing occurred, It was at 
new-moon, ona little headland, near Visa- 
gopatam, where a crowd of Hindoes were 
bathing in the sea, and the mendicant par- 
took largely of their alms, as he lay with 
a large heap of sand piled, as it were, on his 
head, The appearance was startling; but 
observing the chest to rise aud fall at regu- 
lar intervals, T found that the heap of sand 
was too far from the shoulders to be over 
the month. The sand was removed from 
the face, which was covered with a cloth, 
and from the termination of this on his 
neck, he breathed. This will illustrate the 
manser in which even superficial know- 
ledge can be brought to bear on the rude 
deceptions under the tyranny of which the 
high and low of this country groan; and 
how much might be done to eradicate the 
evil, which will for ever resist all mere po- 
litical expedients.” 

After a brief description of the mechan- 
ism of respiration, the following sentence 
occurs :—* We have seen that the devotee 
could not exist without enlarging his chest 
and contracting it; nor is there any means 
by which he could conceal his doing so.” 

It is evident that the fakeer of Jalsulmoir, 
enclosed in a small building, ina cavity only 
covered with loose stones, had the means of 
breathing even more freely than my cincar 
friend ; but this will not explain the long-con- 
tinued abstinence from food, in which there 
was, probably, no deception, and which is a 
fact of great physiological interest. It is 
stated that “ he abstains from solid food for 
some days previous to his interment.” —(P. 
257.) “ For seven days preceding the burial, 
the man lived entirely upon milk, regulating 
the quantity se as to support life, whilst 
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MR. PHELAN ON IRISH MEDICAL CHARITIES. 


nothing remained to give employment to the 
excretory organs.”—(P. 258.) After his 
disiaterment he presented an appearance of 
extreme emaciation and debility; his sto- 
mach was greatly contracted ; h 
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of this country, and if not, to what exten- 
they are defective. Secondly, what mis- 
chiefs arise, and are, in future, likely to 
arise, from the want of sufficient medical 
aid to the working classes generally. And, 


thing but a little water till he found that the | thirdly, I shall point out the means by which 
tone of his stomach was not destroyed, | efficient medical attendance can be had on 
about which he expressed great anxiety,| that class, with preper economy, and a re- 
How excellent an illustration is all this of} gard to medical science. 


Dr. Thomson’s lecture on abstinence, or of 


Perhaps there are few people so liable to 


any other account of the circumstances| serious diseases as the Irish ; the working 
modifying the power of enduring, and the] classes in this country are generally ill fed, 
proper treatment to be pursued towards} badly clothed, and wretchedly lodged, and 


persons who have been long subjected to] t 


he habits of many of them are intemperate 


it. How interesting would it be to ob-|and irregular. Atmospheric vicissitudes, 
serve the state of the secretions, the re-| therefore, as well as contagion, may natu- 
Spiration, of this singular person, and| rally be expected to cause extensive and 
might not some important practical in-| injurious effects on a population so predis- 
ferences be derived from the study? The! posed; and, accordingly, we find that in- 


restoration of the 


wer of motion to| flammatory affections, which soon destroy 


po 
the contracted limbs of Hindoo devotees, | life, or produce lasting organic mischief, 


after being kept for many years in one posi-| as well 


as other contagious diseases, 


tion, suggested to the late Mr. Sheldrake | affect a very great proportion of them. To 
the admirable method of treating deformi-| this the Legislature has not been indiflerent, 
ties, which was described by him in Tur | and at present the law enables us to make 
Lancer, a method which I have successfully | quite sufficient provision for all our sick 
employed ander the most unfavourable cir-| poor, with one exception, which I shall 
cumstances.* This must plead as my ex-| point out, were those who possess property, 
cuse for oceupying so much space, on ano-| disposed to put the law into execution. 


ther instance of what the body can be 


At present the laws which relate to our 


brought to endure, under the influence of aj medical institutions stand thus; the pre- 
determined mind. I am, Sir, your obedient | senting sessions of each county is empow- 


servant 
E.1.C.8, Madras 


Joun Garant Matcoimson, 
Surgeon t. 
23, Wilton-crescent, March 24, 1838, 


MR, PHELAN ON PUBLIC MEDICAL 
CHARITIES IN IRELAND. 


To the Editor of Tee Lancer. 


Sir :—Your remarks on the medical affairs 


ered to present 14001. per year for the sup- 
port of one or of two infirmaries, which also 
If there be no 
fever hospital in the county, the grand jury 
can have one built at its expense, and a sum 
not exceeding 500/. a year presented for its 
support, without a shilling of subscription 
being had from any one; and, if there has 
been a county fever hospital, district ones 
may be built, and two-thirds of the expense 
of estabiishing and supporting them raised 
by assessment on the other third, having 


of Ireland, and your comments on the second been previously obtained from subscribers, 


clause of the Irish Medical Charities Bill, 
are judicious and well-timed, and will, it is 


which previous payment is the conditien on 
which the two-thirds is to be given, Fora 


to be hoped, have their due weight in the dispensary, asum equal to the subscriptions 


quarter. 


raised can be presented; and the whole 


ving given this subject some attention, cost'of erecting and supporting all district 


I beg leave to trespass on you with a few 
observations, which at the present moment 
may not be altogether useless. 

T propose briefly to inquire first, whether 
the existing laws and institutions are suffi- 
cient to afford medical aid to the sick poor 


* Tamata loss to account for the little 
attention which those admirable papers have 
met with, and for the continued employment 
of the clumsy and expensive apparatus for 
club-foot which is still recommended by 
some of the most eminent surgeons in Lon 
don ; nor do I think that the new operation 
of dividing the tendons will prevent the 
treatment there recommended from being 
one day extensively employed, 


lunatic asylums is also assessed. 

Independently of this, there is an annual 
parliamentary grant of about 20,000/,, for 
the support of the Dublin hospitals; thus 
it will be seen, that about three-fourths of 
the entire cost of establishing aud support- 
ing our public medical charities are paid by 
the occupiers of land and houses; aud it is 
certain that'more than the one half of the 
other fourth is paid by the middle classes ; 
so that the proportion which falls on the 
landlords is very small, indeed, though a 
few amongst them subscribe liberally. 

It should be observed, that the institu- 
tions which are best supported, and most 
efficiently conducted, are the district lunatic 
asylums, but these are entirely under the 
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direction aud con(rol of Guverameat, They 
have, been, however,..very _injudiciously, 
erected and | cated, and at by far too much 
expense ; bat this maybe chicily attributed 
to the Commissioners of Lunatic Asylums 
being an unpaid board, and to there being on 
it no medical man sufficiently acquainted 
with the subject, or responsible for the pro- 

performance of the duties. Under these 
— 36 county or city infirmaries, about 66 
fever hospitals, 452 dispensaries, and 10 
distriet lunatic asylams, have been esta- 


blished, 
Want of Infirmary Aid. 

Though the law empowers the local au- 
thorities to establish a second infirmary in 
each county, this has been done only ip one. 
The reason is, the existing institution re- 
ceives the entire grant, and the surgeon the 
entire salary, 100/. a year; the interests of 
the local governors and of the medical ofli- 
cers are opposed to the erection of a second, 
and nd’ matter how large, or populous, the 
county, these of the sick poor are sacrificed. 
At present, outside Dublin, all the Irish in- 
firmaries, both of counties and cities, con- 
tain room for only 1280 beds; but of these 
not above 1000 are usually occupied. This 
gives only one infirmary bed for every 6000 
of the popalation. It has, however, been 
clearly ascertained, that in most couaties 
not one-fourth, in others not one-eighth, of 
the ft objects do, or can, obtain admission 
into these institutions. his will be appa- 
rent when itis known that the number anna- 
ally admitted, including the Belfast and 
w hospitats, is only 13,500, or one 
for. 540. persons, whilst correct returns pub- 
lished: by me, proye that a far greater num- 
ber stind much in need of infirraary relief. 
I have found that, at the most noderate 
computation, above 17,000 {it objects are so 
circumstanced every year, Who cannot any- 
where else be done jastice to by their medi- 
cal attendants. 

Want of Fever Hospital Aid. 

Notwithstanding the laws alluded to, 
there are ten counties in Ireland in which 
there is no fever hospital, and in fifteen or 
sixteen more in which many of the existing 
institutions, axe so limited ia number, ia 
funds, and ia room, that not one-tenth of the 
bad ‘cases’ occur.ing dmongst the poorer 
classes can be orare admitted. The Dublin 
fever hospitals receive from 6 to 7000 annu- 
ally, those inthe country about 10,500. I 
have ascertained that at least 30,000 patients 
of this class, affected with bad fever, and 
unable to provide themselves with medical 
attendance, or the necessary food and driuk, 
are unable to obtain fever’hospital aid. 


Want of Dispensary Aid. 


Were our 452 dispensaries properly dis- 
tributed, aceording to population, &e., they 


it is known that in some counties there is 
ouly one ‘pit 4 nyt ge, and 
one atten ation of 
39,000, in others Of 23,000, 23,000, and 
20,000, it will be admitted that a very great 
proportion of the sitk poor cannot obtain 
anything like efficient assistance, I fe- 
main, Sir, very truly, — 
(To be continued.) 


NAVAL SURGEONS, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir:—You have often stood forward as 
the advocate of the gentlemen in whose 
behalf L[ now address you. Will you, on 
their behalf, do so once again? So far 
back as the year 1805 (if my memory 
serves ne), George IIL, passed an order in 
council, which directed that the medical 
officers of the Navy should be placed on a 
similar footing with their brethren.of the 
Army. Will you have the generosity to 
ask Mr. Secretary Wood, of the Board of 
Admiralty, why the above-mentioned order 
remains a dead Jetler; the. highly- 
gifted and well-educated medical officers of 
her Majesty’s naval service are still op- 
pressed, and their claims: blinked at the 
Admiralty ; why_the»essistant-surgeon has 
not the same privileges as his brother of 
the Army; and, above all, why the whole of 
his time, from the date of bis first eommis- 
sion, is net allowed, instead of only three 
years, as is the case af present, for retire- 
ment; and why he bas not an increase of 
pay at the end of ten years, like the army 
assistant, 

I write feelingly, Sir, having served seven 
years and eight months as an assistant-sur- 
geou, chiefly in the West Indian and Medi- 
terranean seas, before I was promoted. The 
Secretary of the Admiralty must know, that 
there are men among the naval medieal ofti- 
cers of the very first attainments, classical 
as well as professional, who" have carried 
off the highest honours of their-respective 
colleges ; equally qualified. with friend 
of the “ Medico-Chirurgical,” to fill what 
he is’pleased to’ style-the “Higher'walks” 
of the profession. i wu 

L am carried away, Sir, by reading, in my 
retired nook, some of your last years num- 
bers, just ¢ome inté my hands,and am thas 
impelled to write te you.on this, te. me, 
“ dearly loved subject,” for I loye the ser- 
vice, thoagh fiave now rétited from it. I 
am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


Noper Cyrevrets my Crasse 
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THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, April 28th, 1838. 


Awone all the abuses that pervade the 
medical institutions of this country, none is 
more flagrant than the monopoly of the hos- 
pitals. The history of the insidions encroach- 
ments of the officers on the pockets of the 
students, and on the public charities, would 
present a remarkable example of infatuation 
in the governors, of apathy in the public, and 
of avarice in the members of a liberal profes- 
sion. The founders and supporters of these 
institutions demand no fees from the stu- 
dent ; in many instanees, the dvors, so faras 
they are concerned, are thrown freely open, 
and every cultivator of medical science has 
access without any preliminary contribution 
to the fubds of the establishment. But the phy- 
sicians and surgeons interpose. They stand at 
the entrance, and insist on dipping their un- 
hallowed fingers into the student's pockets. 
The usurpation, they persuade themselves, is 
a prescriptive right. The amount of which 
the student. is deprived, varies from £37 to 
£34. This is paid, itis said, that he may 
witness the surgeon’s practice, or the physi- 
cian’s practice; and the higher fees entitle 
him to smear unguents, to apply bandages, 
and to dake orders from the mouth of the 
oracular Aseulapian, whose deeds it is his 
duty to observe diligently, and to set before 
his eyes for imitation.in fature years. Such 
an extravagant imposition carries the mind 
back to the mysteries of the middle ages, 
when the surgeon had his sympathetic pow- 
ders, the physician his nostrum and arcana, 
and when both possessed some pretence for 
extorting money from him who sought to be 
initiated into their arts. But no age furnishes 
anything eqaal to the Hegspital Monopoly ; 
neither History nor Geography can produce 
its parallel. The Babylonians exposed the 
diseased by the highway sides; the Jews 
cast lunatics and lepers out of society ; the 
Scythians ate thesuperannuated ; the savages 
of the South Sea Islands shot those whom 
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quas exposed their sick to the wolves of the 
wilderness : but neither Babylonians, Jews, 
Seythians, South Sea Islanders, or Nama- 
quas, ever presented an example of a body 
of persons makiog merchandise of sick men, 
trading with disease, and converting the 
calamities of the poor and destitute into 
commodities, In this kingdom alone, Hos- 
pitals are made Menageries ; and the studeat, 
whether graduated or not, has to pay 15 
guineas to the surgeons, and 30 guineas to 
the physicians, iv order to see the sick for 
six months. It is five shillings a visit. The 
Zoological Gardens are accessible on more 
reasonable terms. Bonararte called us a 
nation of shopkeepers ; but he was not aware 
that we sold the sight of sufferings, and drove 
a traffic in the dead bodiesof the poor. He 
did not know that hectic cheeks, limbs bleed- 
ing under the knife, fevered mutterers, were 
converted into a profitable spectacle ; he did 
not know that the Temples of Mercy, built 
by the Benevolent for the succour of their 
sick brethren, had been seized upon, made 
property of, and desecrated by their officers ; 
nor that Witt1am Lawrence and his col- 
leagues, drew several thousands of pounds a 
year from this infamous source of income, 
or, assuredly, the shrewd despot would bave 
designated us by a fouler name, 

At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital the fee 
for unlimited attendance on the physicians’ 
practice is 30 guineas; for a surgeona’ 
dresser, for 12 months, 50 guineas,—eighty- 
four pounds! It will be said, that thesum of 
£84 is not paid simply for seeing the unfor- 
tunate patients stretched out on the beds of 
that hospital, but for the medical instruc- 
tion imparted in the clinical observations 
and lectures. Without entering here into 
the nice question of the intrinsic value of 
the instruction given when these exhorbi- 
tant fees were first demanded, or their value 
at the present day in different hospitais, we 
deny that the clinical lectures are worth 
more than a fraction of the sum of £84 at 
the present market price of medical instruc- 
tion, That price we know is obtained; hun- 


slow disease was consuming; the Nama- 


dreds of students pay the large sums de- 
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manded every year for hospital attendance. 
But the value is derived from three sources : 
in the first place (we readily admit), from 
the instruction of the clinical teachers; in 
the second, from the expense of maintaining 
the patients and the establishment in which 
they are assembled ; and in the third, from 
certificates of hospital attendance being 
rendered compulsory. 

It is supposed to be an advantage to have 
a great number of cases in juxta-position in 
hospitals ; it is presumed that this facilitates 
diagnosis, that it enables the student to see 
a greater number of cases in a given time, 
and that it enables the Vincents, the Hues, 
the Hawkinses, the Joun Bricurs, and 
other great geniuses, to shed lustre on 
the followers in their wake, who would 
otherwise never witness the daring deeds 
of these great masters, or have a chance 
of seeing their practice without sallying 
with them up obscure alleys and narrow 
streets, to the peril of their persons, and to 
the great mirth (with such leaders) of the 
loose boys, orange wenches, and fishwomen, 
that perambulate parts of this metropolis, 

We do not desire to depreciate the utility 
of hospital practice, or to overlook the 
peculiar facilities presented at the large 
hospitals for the prosecution of morbid ana- 
tomy, and for familiarising the eye with 
appearances after death, necropsies being, 
from various reasons, not easily or fre- 
quently performed in private practice. But 
if it be considered that the student is pre- 
paring for private practice; that many of 
the diseases in hospitals, where numerous 
patients are assembled, have a peculiar cha- 
racter, course, and termination; that erysi- 
pelas, hospital gangrene, and the absorption 
of pus after operations, are of rare occur- 
rence everywhere but in hospital wards; 
that diseases cannot be treated in the morbid 
atmosphere of hospitals on the same princi- 
ples as in open, private dwellings; and, 
again, on the other hand, that there are 
numerous other institutions where the sick 
are treated ; that there are millions of cases 
occurring every year in private practice all 


over the empire, in villages and cities, 
where, without being shouldered by crowds, 
the pupil may visit, watch, observe, and, 
at the same time, render essential ser- 
vice, to the sick ; and that there are thou- 
sands of talented practitioners well qualified 
to initiate the neophyte in all the arts of 
successful practice: when, we say, all these 
facts are weighed, no one will deny that the 
field of private practice may present for- 
midable schools, rivalling the hospitals in 
utility. The hospital surgeons have confessed 
this. The irresponsible surgical corpora- 
tions, the hospital surgeons, shut every man 
out of the profession who has not paid for 
hospital attendance. The student is driven 
through the hospitals; he must pay what- 
ever sums are demanded; the field of com- 
petition is narrowed, and this is one source 
of the high price paid for hospital attend- 
ance. 

The second element in the value of this 
article is the expense of maintaining patients. 
Let us suppose, for an instant, that hospi- 
tals are indispensable, but that no hospitals 
exist, and that medical instruction cannot 
be carried on without them. In this case 
hospitals must be built and supported by 
those who seek for instruction ; by proprie- 
tary capitalists, who would invest their 
money profitably, or by teachers who hope 
for repayment in fees. As these places are 
ordinarily built, an hospital for 100 patients 
would cost at least £20,000. Taken at 14 
yeais purchase, the rent would be £1400 a 
year, and the maintenance of 100 patients 
would amount to £3000a year. The ex- 
penses would amount to £4500 a year, and 
100 pupils at £50 a year each would pro- 
duce £5000; but in this case £500 a year 
only would be left for the professors ; 90 
per cent. upon the fees would go to the 
maintenance of the institution, Of the fee of 
£50 only £5 would remain as the remunera- 
tion of their labours. Sir Patrick Dunne’s 
Hospital, Dublin, was erected to “ promote 
the success of the school of physic,” and 
the fees of pupils were devoted to the 
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street Hospital the subscribed funds will 
support only 35 surgical beds; the College 
of Surgeons requires attendance at an hos- 
pital containing 50 beds ; so the surgeons, to 
render their certificates current, contribute 
£225 annually to the support of 15 addi- 
tional patients. This is paid out of the 
pupils fees; it is an element in the price which 
they pay for hospital attendance. The most 
remarkable illustration of the part which the 
expense of patients plays in the standard of 
fees is furnished by University College Hos- 
pital. The entire fees are there devoted to the 
support of the establishment. Last year 
150—160 pupils paid £1036 10s., which 
constituted the greater part of the expendi- 
ture on 121 patients, amounting to £4774, 
The professors received no part of the sum. 
The instruction for which fees are said to be 
exclusively paid, costs absolutely nothing, 
yet a fee of 25 guineas was deemed to be 
indispensable. 

The intrinsic value of the medical instruc- 
tion, the third element in the price of at- 
tendance, cannot be easily estimated ; it is 
so mixed up with the other elements as 
scarcely to admit of separation. But it is 
not difficult to obtain an approximation suf- 
ficiently near. Dr. Latuam’s perpetual fee, 
as Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at 
St. Bartholomew's, is 7 guineas ; as Clinical 
Lecturer he gets 30 guineas. Now, as it 
cannot be pretended that his services are 
worth more in one case than in the other, 
the 23 guineas are an extra charge, levied 
on the pupils, for permission to visit the pa- 
tients, The charitable founders support the 
patients; and the 23 guineas are put into the 
physician’s pocket, in addition to the 7 gui- 
neas which his instructions are supposed to 
be worth. Fifty guineas are paid by a sur- 
geon’s dresser ; Mr. Lawrence, as Lecturer 
on Surgery, charges pupils 7 guineas; the 
43 guineas of the dresser is a sum super- 
added to the cost of his instructions as a 
clinica] teacher, and is derived from the hos- 
pital, independently of his, Mr. Stanzey’s, 
or Mr. Vincent's, clinical laboars, 

The course of our argument cannot be 
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misunderstood. The physicians aud sur- 
geons to hospitals are entitled to remunera- 
tion as clinical teachers, but the proportion 
of the fees devoted at University College 
Hospital to the expenses of the establish- 
ment, is contributed at all the other hospi- 
tals by charitable donations and subscrip- 
tions. The patients are not supported by 
the pupils: yet the pupils are made to pay 
the same prices as if the establishment were 
upheld by their fees; and the surgeons use 
the medical charities, and the sick, as in- 
struments of extortion. 

This flagrant abuse may be removed, by 
breaking up the monopoly of hospitals, and 
leaving them to compete evenhanded with 
other soarces of clinical instruction. Ifa 
sense of shame do not induce the delinquents 
toabandon the practice of levying s1ck MONEY 
—the black mail (the blood-money) of medi- 
cine—the Legislature must interfere, and 
clear away the foul aspersion from the coun- 
try. This may be done without interfering 
with the right which every man has to set his 
price onhis labour. It would not be necessary 
to place any restriction on the fee for clinical 
instruction , it would be suflicient to prevent, 
in the infirmaries supported by subscrip- 
tion, any charge for seeing and visiting the 
patients. The annual fee at the Edinburgh 
Infirmary is now £5. 7s, 6d.; and it is not 
probable that the fee for clinical instruction 
at any hospital would exceed £10, if the 
present abhorred monopoly were abolished. 

The fees paid by pupils for hospital at- 
tendance have no legitimate connection with 
the question of remunerating the officers 
of medical charities, We will examine this 
point at another time ; but have no hesitation. 
in saying now that this remuneration should 
be paid in fixed salaries, and not in fees. 


Sixce the publication of the last number 
of our Journal, some additional letters have 
reached us on the subject of the medical re- 
turns from the Unions. One practitioner 
informs us that he has refused to comply 
with the order of the House of Commons. 


‘We trust]that a little reflection will induce 
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him to relax this resolution, as he might 
subject himself not only to great pecuniary 
loss,.but to. much personal inconvenience, 
by persisting in his refusal to supply the 
required information. A non-compliance 
with an order of the House of Commons, is 
punishable by imprisonment, for ‘ con- 
tempt ” of the authority of the Legislature. 
If,a person “could not” make a return, 
the omission, without doubt, is excusable ; 
but if he peremptorily and contumaciously 
refuse, no appeal for clemency would be 
‘heeded for a moment. It is not unlikely 
that, on a proper application to them, the 

Commissioners and Boards of Guardians 
would make to the medical officers some 
pecuniary compensation for the trouble and 
expense which they may have incurred, in 
this instance, in complying with the man- 
date of the Legislature. 

_ This public notice supersedes the neces- 
sity of our replying in private communica- 
tious to the questions which bave been put 
‘to us by several correspondents on this 


subject, 


» The» Wonders: of Geology; or, a Familiar 
| “Exposition of Geological Phenomena: being 
"the Substance of a Course of Lectures deli- 
wered at Brighton. By Manreit, 
M.D,,.F.R.S,, Mem. Roy. Coll. of Sur- 
geons,&c. From Notes taken by G. F. 
Ricwarpson, Curator of the Mantellian 
Maseum, &c. 2 vols, pp. 709. Tondon, 
Relfe and Fletcher, 1838, Coloured 
Plates and Wood Engravings. 
Tuese interesting volumes cannot be bet- 
ter introdaced to the notice of the readers of 
Tue Lancer, than by the following quota- 
tion from the closing remarks of the author, 
descriptive of the advantages to be derived 
from a stady of geology by practitioners in 
© Geology, beyond almost every other 
‘science, offers fields of research which are 
adapted to all capacities, and every condi- 
tion’ and circumstance of life in which we 
may be placed. For while some of its phe- 
nomena the highest intellectual 
powers, and the greatest acquirements in 
abstract science, for their successful inves- 
tigation, many ot its problems may be soly- 


replete with the interest may be 

learned by the most casual observer. 

“To the medical philosopher geology 

presents peculiar attractions for those hours 

of leisure and relaxation which are indis- 

péensable to the maintaining of a healthy 

state of mind, for it requires the cultivation 

and application of chemistry, botany, com- 

parative anatomy, zoology, and physiology, 

—sciences which form the very foundation 

of medical knowledge. It exerts, too, the 

most salutary influence, by calling forth the 

continual exercise of ourintellectual powers ; 
for the desire to explain what is obscure in 

the natural records of the past, induces a 
more accurate examination of existing phy- 
sical phenomena, and of the organisation 
and habits of those living beings which are 
within the reach of actual observation. It 
enforces the necessity of weighing the con- 
flicting evidence of apparently irreconcile- 
able phenomena, of detecting differences or 
seeking analogies, and of generalising and 
combining an immense number of isolated 
facts. The mind thus acquires the power of 
exercising acute observation, putient inves- 
tigation, and salutary caution, in drawing 
inferences and arriving at conclusions,— 
habits which are of the ‘first importance in 
the discrimination and treatment of diseases. 
I therefore entreat my younger medical bre- 
thren who have favoured me by their atten- 
dance on these lectures, not to be deterred 
from the pursuit of so legitimate a source of 
the most elevated gratification, by the ap- 
prehension lest their professional success 
should be retarded by a reputed taste for 
science. Happily the time is now arrived 
when the empty boast of possessing only 
professional knowledge is no longer consi- 
dered to be a proof of superior medical 
skill, but, on the contrary, is considered as 
an unequivocal acknowledgment of limited 
acquirements, and evidence of contracted 
and imperfect views of the subjects embrac- 
ed by medical philosophy. ey may rest 
assured that the practitioner who, by the 
exercise of his reasoning powers in scien- 
tific investigations, is capable of campre- 
bending the laws by which organisation and 
vitality are governed, and is thus enabled, 
not by mere habit or conjecture, but by 
cautious induction, to trace the phenomena 
which are observable ia aberrations from 
health, to those organs. on whose faactional 
or structural derangement they may depend, 
but with which they may appear to hold but 
obscure or uncertain relations, will ulti- 
mately meet with a sure reward in the con- 
fidence and approval of the unprejudiced 
and the intelligent. In this, my last public 
attempt to encourage a taste for scientific 
pursuits, [ may be permitted to allude to my 
own successful medical career, in proof that 
the pursuit of science is not ineompatible 
with a deep devotion to professional duties ; 
and I will venture to add, not from vanity 
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FRACTURE TREATED 
or presumption, but from an earnest desire 


WITHOUT SPLINTS. 165 
In strongly recommending the perusal of 


ng ove the know, | these volumes to all classes of our readers, 
eters many medical practitioners from en- O° al id. 
gaging in pursuits which are so congenial to 


their taste and education, that so far from 
my known scientific predilections haying 


science in this metropolis, ou the fact that 


proved injurious to my professional pros-| Mr. Mantell has become their neighbour, he 
pects, they have, on the contrary, largely | having quitted Brighton for the purpose of 
contributed towards my success, by afford-| pursuing his profession as a surgeon in the 


ing introductions which otherwise would 
not haye been within my reach, indepen- 


neighbourhood of the metropolis. He now 


dently ef the privilege which, in my estima-| resides at Clapham, Assaredly if an intel- 
tion, is beyond all price, of communion] lect of the highest order, almost unequalled 
with the most eminent philosophers of our | industry, displayed in the study of medicine 
times.” 4 


and other sciences, can establish just founda- 


‘The view which is thus given of the) tions for success in medical practice, a bril- 
science, of geology is true and forcible. | jiant professional careerjmust be the result 
Within a few years therapid progress which | ,¢ ){-, Mantell’s removal to a suburban dis- 
has been made in this great department of | ¢.i-+ of this metropolis. 


knowledge, stands unprecedented in any 
other branch of science. While the study 
of astronomy was cultivated with assiduity 
throughout many succeeding centuries, the 
facts which were concealed from view in 
our own terrestrial globe, remained almost 
wholly uninvestigated and unexplored. In 
modern times a new era has burst upon us, 
and while astronomy and the other sciences 
have not been neglected, that of geology has 
been pursued with a degree of ardour and 
inteasity which could only have been main- 
tained aud kept alive by the interesting dis- 
coveries which the geologist was daily 
making in pursuing his anprecedentedly inte- 
resting researches. The volumes before us 
exhibit the most. prominent of the facts 
which the labours of the geologists have al- 
ready disclosed ; and amongst the most suc- 
cessful of those scientific labourers is Mr. 
Mantell himself. 
On looking at the vast fand of interesting 
facts which the work contains, one cannot 
avoid being struck by the circumstance that 
the results of ‘so many years of labour and 
hard study should be thus presented to the 
public at half the price usually charged for 
an insipid, worthless, trashy novel, carrying 
with it: a tendency to withdraw the mind 
from every useful occupation, whereas the 
volumes ‘entitled “The Wonders of Geo- 
logy,” contain within them those materials 
which are, calculated to engage the highest 
qualities of the understanding, and to in- 
duce a train of reflection and habits which 
may be productive of the highest possible 
moral and intellectual advantages, not only 
to young persons of both sexes, but to indi- 


TREATMENT OF FRACTURED 
RADIUS WITHOUT SPLINTS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 

Sir :—I have lately suffered a fracture of 
my left radius, which I have treated with 
pasted bandages, forming a swong calico 
case, extending from a little above the 
knuckles to near the bend of the arm, fitting 
about as ‘accurately as a plaster of Paris 
cast, or mould, and whilst the pasted ban- 
dage was drying I kept up extension by a 
two-pound weight appended to the thumb ; 
so that the enveloping case having an hour- 
glass character about it, the ends of the 
bone were kept properly extended, and lin 
good apposition. | tried, the punishment 
inflicted with the routine splints for the.first 
night and daring the following day, and 
then I pulled them off, the irritation of the 
flexor muscles beeoming extrethe, and 
leeches being suggested. 

1 carried the arm in a posteheant sling 
until the 12th day, and then the swelling 
having nearly subsided, I had the pasted 
calico bandages applied, and I have been 
going about with comfort ever since, wear- 
ing a coat uncut at the sleeve, thecase being 
so very compact, The bone had united at 
the expiration of about 35 days, but. the 
muscles and tendous were suffering from 
the forcible extension produced by my fall- 
ing on the flag pavement, having been 
cipitated over the horse’s head from a til- 
bury, on the 6th of February Jast. I had 
the case slit to see that the bone: was 
properly placed, and then re-applied the 
same we guard, securing. it .by 
another pasted bandage, If able to 
you,I wish you would put this short notice 
in Tue Lancer, I Biss bones truly,.. 


Rancis Fox,M.D., 

No. 63, Ala Late of Derby. 

ry, London, 
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TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD 
FOR A DISCOVERY. 
To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 

Stx:—There is one branch of medical science 
well deserving of the closer attention of the 
profession, and which has, I think, been 
rather neglected, namely, the dissolution of 
calculi in the kidney and bladder, more par- 
ticularly in the latter. Probably this might 
soon be effected if proper experiments were 
made; and, considering the very great pre- 
valence of calcareous complaints, such dis- 
covery is a great desideratum. Crushing 
and extraction are operations which are 
= applicable to stones of certain magni- 
tude, while the chief difficulty lays with the 
small calcali, and debris of large stones, 
after crushing. I regret not to be rich 
enongh to offer a proportionate reward for 
such discovery ; bat, as a very humble in- 
dividual and a sufferer, I am willing to 
place’ 200/. at the disposal of any proper 
persons, to be paid to the discoverer of such 
asolvent. As a farther stimulas to exer- 
tion, the experimentalist must bear in mind 
the certainty of the enormous remuneration 
to be derived from the numerous sufferers 
among the rich, who would give thousands 
of pounds (in many cases) for relief. Let 
him also consider the internal satisfaction 
which he would experience as one of the 
greatest benefactors of the human race, and 
on the honour and immortal renown which 
such discovery would infallibly confer upon 
him ; and, though last, yet not least, let him 
reflect on the blessing of the good God on 
him for his charitable exertions. 

Pray, Sir, have the gastric juices of divers 
animals ¢ver been tried in the form of in- 
jection?» Gastric juice quickly dissolves 
most things. Your obedient and humble 


servant, 
F, Scorr. 
reet, \ 
April 5, 1838. 

*,* Gastric juice has never, we believe, 
been applied as a solvent to metallic, earthy, 
or other inorganic substances, nor do we see 
any reason for supposing that it would pro- 
duce any effect on them.—Eb. L. 


INQUESTS. 
VERDICTS WITHOUT MEDICAL 
EVIDENCE. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 

Str :—Since the passing of the late Act 
relative to the payment of medical witnesses 
summoned te inquests, you cannot bat have 
observed the absurd and iniquitous verdicts 
resulting from deficiency of medical evi- 
dence, It seems to me a most preposterous 
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thing that a jury, totally ignorant of the 
subject, should be allowed to pronounce 
such a verdict as the following :—“ The 
child was suffocated ia the birth for want of 
assistance ; and great blame attaches to Mr. 
Barton, a medical pupil of Browulow-street 
Hospital, for not attending to the case after 
having been twice sent for.” 

It is incredible that the above verdict is 
going the round of the papers, having been 
pronounced by a jury in Monmouth-street, 
Seven Dials, without the least professional 
evidence to guide their ignorance. Thus 
through the no doubt honest ignorance o: 
the jury and the malevolence of reporters, 
whose silence I refused to bribe, feeli 
conscious of no neglect of duty, I am hel 
up to the world as having been the cause of 
the death of the child. I was under no 
obligation to attend the woman but such as 
might arise from my own private charity. 
When application was made to me, being 
engaged, I sent them to a neighbouring 
licentiate, who received no call from them, 
Soon as disengaged I hastened to the house. 
according to the direction given me little 
more than two hours previously, but was 
there informed that no person of that name, 
nora woman lying-in, dwelt in the house. 
These statements were made at the inquest 
where J was told that a wrong direction h 
been given to me, With respect to the 
being twice sent for, a little girl, apparently 
six or seven years of age, came first, to 
whom I gave the written address of the said 
licentiate, residing in a neighbouring street. 
In about five minutes another messenger 
came, not haying applied to the gentleman 
as directed, He, indeed, never received an 
application, but the parish midwife, after 
some delay, was called in, not, however, 
before the child was born. The father, 
who is entitled to two guineas from a club 
on the birth of each of his children, came to 
me two days after the inquest, with a view 
to extort money, and asserted positively 
that the child was crying “for two hours.” 
This he said in order to prove his right to 
the two guineas, which the club withheld, 
they requiring proof that it was born alive. 
The absurdity of the former part of the ver- 
dict requires not to be oy out to any 
one at all conversant with the subject, the 
labour having been quick and easy, and the 
woman doing well. 

By directing the attention of the public 
to this infamous pronouncing of verdicts 
without medical evidence, by which the 
mass of hearers may be misled, you cannot 
fail of obliging all your readers, and none 
more so than, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Tuomas Barton, 


British Lying-in Hospital, 
Brownlow-street, Long Acre, 


April 13, 1838, 
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ON 
COMPARATIVE INUTILITY 
“AND 


EXTRAVAGANT COST 


OF THE 


PATENT METALLIC RESPIRATORS. 


To the Editor of Tat Lancer. 

Ste :—Having purchased at a sale the 
other day, and for an old song, the whole 
series of the “ Londen Medical Gazette,” 
as being well fitted, from its unsoiled bind- 
ing, to fill up a corner in my bookcase, I 
had determined to continue taking it in, not 
from the hope of deriving either instruction 
or amusement from its pages, but because 
the perusal of its contributions comfortably 
reminds me that there are stupid fellows in 
the world besides myself, and because the 
portions of Roderick (not Southey’s, but 
Longman’s), have, when read at appropriate 
times, so strong a soporific effect, that I am 
surprised his friends in the College, in gra- 
titade for his accepting the fellowship 
which others refused, did not insert them in 
their new Pharmacopoeia. Such was my 
intention, but I find its late numbers of so 
low a cast,—the periodical staggering, as it 
were, on its last legs, and supporting itself 
on every wayfarer,—that I have determined 
to relinquish it, One of the principal con- 
tribators to the “Gazette” is an individual 
designated by the editor, Julius Jeffreys, 
Esq. This, which might appear at first, 
from its singularity, to be the name of a 
man of straw, is actually that of the person 
who advertises an instrument called the 
“ Respirator,” which, according to the ad- 
vertisement, has been approved of by the 
most eminent of the profession, “of which 
the inventor himself is a member,” &c. &c., 
and who has been dubbed esquire to make 
him a fit coadjutor for those bats and medi- 
cal hereditary luminaries who patronise and 
write for the “ Medical Gazette.” This 
mighty inventor and patentee has been actu- 
ally permitted to transfer his puffs from the 
newspapers into the pages of this periodical, 
and we are fairly entitled to guess that part 
of the profits as well as the puffs have taken 
the same road. 

Squire Jeffreys has cunningly enough 
wrapped up his praises of the Respirator in 
a professed review of a work lately pub- 
lished by the author of the “ Elements of 
Physics,” in which work he has had the 
most unwarrantable presumption, while 
commending the principle of the Respirator, 
to hint that a better one might be made than 
that manufactured by Mr. Jeffreys! Mr. 


Jeffreys affects great indignation at this, but 
takes especial good care once and again to 
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anxiety on this point betrays the grand ob- 
jectof his rigmarole, blunderiag, and malig- 
nant series of papers. ~ The honour of hay- 
ing his advertisements inserted in so im- 
perishable a work as the “ Medical Gazette” 
(for surely that work may be deemed im- 
i le, 80 many copies of which are 
embalmed by the richest snuffs and spices), 
seems to have elated him beyond all bounds, 
and quite removed him from his propriety, 
for not contented with telling us that he is 
the inventor of the wonderful Respirator, and 
that nobody knows anything about such 
matters but himself ; forgetful that he is not 
addressing Judazus Apelia, he asserts, that 
the invention of a self-regulating principle 
in stoves, for which Dr. Arnott has lately 
received so much credit, as well as the va- 
rious forms of stoves to which Dr. Arnott 
has applied it, were all the previous inven- 
tions of himself—Julius Jeffreys, Esq.! In 
his ensuing we shall probably have 
claims by this modern Archimedes to the 
steam-engine and the laws of gravitation ; 
but as the callous sceptics living in this in- 
credulous age, do not always place implicit 
faith in such assertions and claims, particu- 
larly if the claimants are of that class who 
advertise and praise their patented medical 
inventions, whether of pills or respirators, 
in the newspapers, I may perhaps be excus- 
ed for withholding my assent until I have 
inquired into the merits of his inveution of 
the Respirator, by which we may be better 
enabled to appreciate the inventive genius 
of Mr. Julius Jeffreys. 

That in very cold weather, or rather in 
sudden transitions uf temperature, there may 
be an advantage, in delicate states of health, 
of warming the air previously to its entering 
the mouth, or nose, in respiration, will be 
admitted by all who have witnessed the 
constant untutored practice of covering the 
mouth with some porous substance under 
such circumstances, or who have popped the 
chin into the neckcloth on leaving the the- 
atre on a frosty night. But this is a very 
different matter from wearing a mass of me- 
tallic gauze over the mouth, or paying Mr. 
Julius Jeffreys two guineas for the license 
todo so. Itis hard to say which of these 
two proceedings would be the most ridicu- 
ous. Were metal a better warmer of the 
breath than the materials that have been 
hitherto employed, twopennyworth of iron 
gauze would answer every purpose, and 
surely a poor man might save his life at so 
convenient a price without danger of Mr, 
Jeffreys’ prosecution. Mr. Jeffreys does 
not deny that a woollen neckcloth is fre- 
quently used as a respirator, and that he 
cannot prohibit its use ; but “ beware,” says 
he,.“ how you use metal in any shape or 
texture, for 1 have taken a patent for all 
metallic respirators; and before using any 
such you must come to my shop and reward 
me for my wonderful ingenuity.” The wis- 


insert the commendation, qualified though it 
may be, of so high an authority 


i , and by his 
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dom of takivg such a patent was equal to’] © 


its humanity, if tle patentee really believed 
in its adyautages over common means ; for. 
in his selfish eagerness fur profit, he must 
have forgot (hat metallic réspitators are as 
old as metallic stiffmers in néckcloths, 
through which he would surely not prevent 
one’s continuing to breuthe if he chose.’ So 
much for the novelty of the inecntion ‘and 
the value of the patent. ‘A word or two now 
respecting its utility. He says that metal is 
superior to what has hitherto been employ- 
ed, as wool, fur, feathers, &c., because it 
conducts the heat much more rapidly. Tt 
does so; but did Mr, J $ never reflect 
that there may be too much heat accumn- 
lated as well as too little? Did it never 
occur to bim that heat must be given off 
from the limgs, as well as from the skin, and 
that whetber the heat be much or little it 
ought tobe equally diffused through the air 
St is respited, which is impossible if the 
eath be drawn through a metallic sub- 
stance, 
Arnolt, it seems, has a favourable 
opinion of such artificial modes of defence, 
and proposes a plan of his own. Dr. 
Arnott’s scientific repute, his invention, 
amongst other valuable contrivances, of the 
hydrostatic bed, and his generous present of 
it to the poblic, an invention from which 
suffering humanity will continue to derive 
comfort and felief after theories and prac- 
tines now advancing their authors to repu- 
idn,, Will have passed into oblivion; all 
these entitle his opinion on all such matters 
26 the most respectful attention, but in my 
humble opinion he over estimates the im- 
portance of such means, and recommends a 
modifcation unnecessarily complicated for 
bial purpose required. A thick worsted 
comforter, with a wire stiffver or two in it, 
is alone sufficient for the male part of the 
species, and the ladies have always their 
furs and feathers at hand. Our common 
mother, Eve, would have found an excellent 
respirator in a lock of her flowing air, 
Thave to apologise for this tedious disser- 
tation on a very unworthy subject, as I well 
know that your columns are better filled 
than with self-inserted puffs of quackery 
and hambog, or the exposufes and refuta- 
tion of these. _Had I been aware, whenI 
purchased the set of the ** Medical Gazette,” 
of what description its contributors were,— 
that ioterminable puffs of patents by news- 
paper adventurers were inserted for some 
good, solid, perhaps (for here, indeed, there 
is great Virtue iu the material), metallic rea- 
son, I should have deemed, being neithera 
butterman nor trunkmaker, the trifle it cost 
me much, beyoud its value, J have the 
honour to be, Sir, yeurs, &c, 
de Mepics. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
To the Editor of Tue 

‘Str :—As the subject of animal thagnet- 
ism is likely to excite’ ah interest in the 
medical profession, and in the pubtic mind, 
almost unprecedented t medern dis- 
coveries, and as every fact, at this early 
stage of the in uiry into the powers of this 
most wonderful agent, is hive 
forwarded to you, for insertion in your Jour- 
nal, the following case :— 

Sarah Overton, aged 20, a simple and un- 
designing girl, had become an inmate of the 
workhouse of the parish of St. Martin, in 
consequence of her being unable to get a 
living for herself on account of epileptic 
fits, to which she had been subject from two 
years of age. She has been under my cure 
during the last three years, and Ihave ran- 
sacked the whole Pharmacopa@ia for medi- 
cines for her; she has been repeatedty cupped, 
bled, blistered, had setons in the neck, and 
her diet has been regulated, without any 
except an occasional slight ‘alleviation of 
her complaint. She genérally had two or 
three fits daily, and ‘they sometimes lasted 
four, five, and even six hours; she’was per- 
fectly insevsible during their continuance, 
and often required three ‘or four persons to 
hold her down on the bed to prevent her in- 
juring herself. me 

On Tuesday last, April 10th; Pwas going 
round the wards of ‘the infirmary, she was 
then in a fit, and had been se for six hours. 
Having ‘seen ‘the aecounts in Twe Lancer 
regarding mesmérism, and Dr. Elliotson 
being an authority in its favour, although I 
had never seen it practised, and was rather 
sceptical regarding its existence, I deter- 
mined the next Sey to try it upon’ this 
patient. Without the girl being informed, 
or having the least knowledge of what was 
going to be done, or for what purpose, the 
process was commenced by my pupil, Mr. 
Vidal, and I sat beside, watching the pro- 
gress. In about ten minutes she complained 
of increased weight and pain in the head ; I 
joked bt ag her, and told her it was all 
fancy. about five minates more I found 
her pulse lower in frequency, she occasion- 
ally sighed, and there was a slight'twitch- 
ing of one hand ; on being asked @ question 
she attempted but could not answer me, and 
in twenty minutes her head fell back, and 
she was ina profound trance: ‘I tried many 
efforts fo ‘arouse ‘er, suchas ‘tickling the 
face and neck with a pie¢e of tape, which I 
also passed up her ‘nose; fifted her arm 
up two feet from the chair and fet it fall, 
and she was sliaken by the narse, all with- 
out the least effect; she was cfrried to bed, 
where she was allowéd to remain half an 
hotr, when, after about half a dozen trans- 
verse passes Over the eyebrows, she awoke. 


April 23, 1838, 


From that time to the present, Tuesday, the 
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17th, she has never had a fit, and she has 
been in every fespect/perfectly well. Whe- 
ther they will return I cannot say, but cer- 
tainly the effect has been most remarkable. 
1 have or seven other epileptic cases 
in the infirmary, which I shall subject to the 
same precess, shall communicate the 
results to,thé public, Iam, Sir, your obe- 


dient servant, 
J.N. BAIneRipce. 
86, $t. Martin’s-lane, April 17, 1838. 


COMPLAINTS acaixst PUBLISHERS. 


COMPLAINTS AGAINST PUBLISHERS.—CORONER’S INQUEST. 


ed —Deceased, who was my child, was 
aged nine mouths 

the 6th of last month, with a coughing and 
wheezing, the hooping-cough, I believe, but 
she got better a few days; when she was 
taken, E went to Mr. Lewis, surgeon, of In- 
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; she was first taken ill on 


atestone, and got some stuff, and she got 
ter; about a fortnight after she was taken 


ill, as she got worse, I went to Mr, Lewis 
with the child; he prescribed for it, and she 
was better in a few days. 
to see her three times, and she had some 
more stuff; she was better for his attend- 
ance. 


Mr. Lewis called 


—— AJ How | was it betw 
Te the Editor of Tne Lascer. com of visits ? Yon he visited her 
three times. 


Sir :—Will, you allow me to complain, 
throagh the medium of your Journal, of the 
conduct) of Messrs. Taylor and Walton, of 
Gower-street. At the end of September, 
1837, these publishers advertised a new edi- 
tion, of “ Dr. Turner's Chemistry,” in two 
parts, one to be published directly, and the 
other in November. Instead of fulfilling 
this :promise, they divided the work into 
three parts, and published the second part 
upwards of two months after the time that 
the origimal second part was promised. The 
third part (Organic Chemistry) which was 
advertised for early in January, has not yet 
appeared, Thug studests who, like myself, 
have purchased. the first. part of this excel- 
lent work, are left without a text-book on 
this important branch of the science, be- 
cause these honest publishers do not fulfil 


their promises. 

The} conduct, of Messrs. Taylor and Wal- 
tom was'exac¢tly similar to this, in reference 
to'the last edition of “ Quain’s Anatomy.” 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

A Srupenr. 


University College, April 21, 1838, 


( 


apply for a doctor. 
had a doctor from. Chelmsford, at a quarter 
past nine, Mr. Carpenter’s assistant ; the 
child was very bad. 


medicine; Mr. Carpenter 
the medicine before the c 
the assistant; he brou 
after the assistant. 

did the child any good ; it did not appear to 


Witness—He first came to see her on the 


Saturday, and again on the Monday ;}he did 
not see her any more. No i 
her again for eight days. 
me that he was not to attend an 
were to have the doctor from 

and we were not to apply to him for ap 
more medicine, 
Friday ; she was taken worse on Saturday, 
and then my husband went to Mr, Horner 


ical map saw 
Mr. Lewis told 


more ; we 
The child was better ti 


the guardian) to see where we were to 
On Sunday morning we 


A Juryman—W hat sort of a person ig Mr. 


Carpenter’s assistant? 


Mr. Carpenter,—He is a Member of the 


College, and a Licentiate of the Hall. 


Witness—He did not give the child an 

pare my husban 
ild was seen by 

gt the medicine home 
do not think that it 


R’S INQUEST 


BODY OF A GIRL, 
wile 18 ALLEGED NOT TO HAVE RECEIVED 
PROPER ATTENDANCE 
UNDER A MEDICAL CONTRACT, 


On Tuesday, April 17th, an inquest was 
held before C. Lewis, Esq., Coroner, at the 
King’s, Head.in Buttsbury, Essex, on the 
of Emma Sach, aged nine months, who 
on the Wednesday preceding. The case 
excited considerable interest from a rumour 


do so, On Sunday night the child was very 
bad, and we sat up with it, Mr, Carpenter 
did not see the child at all; his assistant 
saw it againon Tuesday, without being sent 
for ; he found the child worse than it had 
been; he did not do anything for her, or 
leave any medicine; she had none but what 
my husband brought home on the Sunday 
morning. 

A Juryman—Y ou were rather surprised at 
that, were yon not? ‘ 

Witness—I had plenty of what my hus- 
band bronght home on the Sunday ; I should 
think he brought home nearly a pint bottle 
full, and she took it till the Wednesday 
morning, when she could not take any niore, 


that the child had not received proper at-| and died at half-past three in the afternoon. 


tention from the medical officers of the Union, | Mr. Carpenter’s assistant came on Thursday, 
Sach, the father, being a labourer, and a | when the child was dead. 
Mr. C r—When took the child 


pauper of that, parish... The Jury viewed 
the body at Sach’s cottage. Mr. W.Butler, 
Mr. C,; Butler, and) Mr, Lewis, surgeons, of 
Ingatestone, and Mr, Carpenter, surgeon, of 
Chelmsford, were in attendance. 
Charlotte ( wide of William) Sach, examin- 


ou 
to Mr. Lewis's, did not ite. Lewis remark 
you should not have brought it out? 
Witness—I said I thought it was a cold; 
Mr. Lewis said he thought it would not get 
over it, Afterwards my husband got aa 


order for you; he got to your house at a 
quarter past eight on Sunday morning, an 
your assistant got to my bouse at a quarter 
past nine. 

Mr. Lewis—I beg to state that when I 
said I could not attend any more, that was 
because Mr. nter had received the 
books from me. 1 called on the Monday as 
a matter of friendship, and then found to my 
surprise that Mr. Carpenter had not called, 
When Mr. Carpenter took the contract there 
seemed to be some misunderstanding at the 
Board upor the matter, and Mr. Butler and 
myself undertook to attend the poor a few 
days till it was settled. 

The Coroner observed that they were not 
come to that matter yet. 

Wm. Sach, the father, examined—On the 
Saturday evening Mr. Horner said he could 
notgive me an order to Mr. Lewis, but I 
might go and see if he would give me any- 
thing, as he had been attending it. I went, 
and Mr. Lewis said he could not give me 
anything. I came back, and Mr. Horner 
gave me an order to go to Chelmsford, to 
Mr. Carpenter. I went on the Sunday morn- 
ing, and gave him the order; he asked how 
the child was; I told that it had the hoop- 
ing-cough very bad at first; I described as 
well as I could what was the matter with it, 
and he gave me some medicine for it. He 
gave the same medicine for her and another 
child, although the boy was not so bad as 
the girl ; the medicine was all in the same 
bottle. Before I got home Mr, Carpenter’s 
assistant had been to see the child. I met 
him ; he told me the child was very bad, but 
he thought it would get over it. I asked if 
there was any alteration in the medicine, 
and be said no. I saw him at the house 
again on the Tuesday ; he did not leave any 
more medicine then. 

By the Jury—There was only one bottle of 
medicine furnished by Mr. Carpenter for the 
two children. 

Mr. Lewis—I told you I had not seen the 
child for some days, that I could not pre- 
scribe without seeing it, and that if Mr, 
Horner would give an order I would go and 
see it, but if not you must go to Chelmsford. 

W itness—Y es, you did. 

Mr. Horner corroborated Sach’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. Lewis—The child that is dead had 
inflammation of the lungs, and the other had 
the hoopiag-cough. When the woman 
brought the child to me, it had inflamma- 
tion of the langs, but it was going on well 
hae I last saw it. Mr. Carpenter has 
books. 

Mr. C produced the book, and 
said he had twelve parishes in the Union to 
attend, 

Mr. Lewis—Mr. Carpenter pledged him- 
self to me that he would see the child on the 
Sunday. 

The Coroner said he supposed there was 


CORONER’S INQUEST. 


no question as to the cause of death, but the 


d | question was, had it been properly attended. 


They must therefore see when it was first 
attended. Is the assistant here ? 

Mr. © said he was not; hedid 
know his assistant would be required. 

Mr. W. Butler (surgeon of Ingatestone)— 
I perfectly well remember that Mr. Carpen- 
ter promised Mr. Lewis to see the child. 

Mr, Lewis—My friends may think I neg- 
lected the child. You to see the 
child on the Sunday. 

Mr. Horner—If Mr. Lewis told Mr. Car- 
penter he ought to see the child on the Sun- 
day, he ought to have done it. 

he sent the medicine, 
ink, 

Mr. R. Lewis examined— My contract 
ceased on the 25th March, and I delivered 
up the book to Mr. Carpenter on the 3ist. 
I saw the child once a I delivered the 
book. I called in as I was going by. I had 
seen the child three times previous to that, 
I think, and once at my own house, 
child had inflammation of the lungs. I 
treated it for that, and the child was re- 
lieved. 

A Juryman—Y ou did not suppose the in- 
flammation would subside of itself; it re- 
quired attendance still ? 

Witness—It did. When I delivered u 
the books to Mr. Carpenter on the 31st, 
pointed out to him every case, and told him 
this child had inflammation of the lungs, 
and I had not seen it from the date in the 
hook; I said that it ought to be seen that 
day. He then said “ If I do not see her to- 
day, I'll see her on Sunday, certainly.” 
Sunday was the next day. That will ac- 
count for my not telling Sach where Mr. 
Carpenter lived when he applied to me. 

The Coroner—If this inflammation had 
not subsided when you saw it, was there 
any chance of its subsiding by itself? 

Mr. Lewis—It was my firm opinion that if 
it had attendance it would have done well. 
Although the inflammation was not subdued, 
the child was doing well, and could take 
sustenance. 

A Juryman—You had not so many pa- 
rishes to attend as Mr. Carpenter? o 

Mr. Lewis—I had only two; I would not 
undertake so many for the world. I had five 


before to attend, and I found I could not do it. 


Mr. Carpenter said there had not been the 
slightest neglect on his part, or on that of 
his assistant. He received the book from 
Mr. Lewis, without any name of the disease 


the | entered in it; he received the names of the 


different patients, and Mr. Lewis explained 
where they lived, and he told him that such 
a one and such a one was to be seen. There 
were two patients on the list of the name of 
Sach, one of whom he visited, but the wo- 
maygtold him she had got well, and two or 
three others whom he visited said they did 
not want him. He mentioned this to the 
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guardians, and they told him that he would 
probably be sent for all over the country, 
aod that if oe required medical attend- 
ance, they had relations or some other per- 
sons who would pretty soon find out the 
medical man for them. On the day he re- 
ceived an order for Sach’s child, he said to 
Sach, “ It is not my wish you should have 
to come twice; you say the child has the 
hooping-cough; this is the medicine that 
will do her good.” Within an hour the as- 
sistant was at Sach’s house. He went again 
on the Tuesday. Qa Thursday he went 
in, and came back and said the child 
was dead. In conversation on Friday, the 
woman said she thought the other child was 
better, and when the bottle was empty she 
would send it back, but she said nothing 
abont this child being neglected. The 
death was reported to the guardians on 
Thursday, and nothing was said about it. 

Mr. Lewis—In answer to what Mr. Car- 
penter has said, here is the book, in which 
is reported the name of the disease. 

Mr. ©, Butler, jun. (to Mr. Carpenter)— 
Did you not say to Mr. Lewis, without any 
reservation, that you would see it, 

r. W. Butler—I will swear you did. 

Mr. Carpenter—Let me have fair play. I 
have no wish to say that you have done any- 
thing wrong. I should like to know who 
ordered this inquest to be held? 

Mr. C, Butler—Do you mean to insinuate 
that it was the medical men !— Mr. Carpenter 
said he did not. 

Mr. Horner—1 am the person. The cler- 
gyman said he would not bury the child till 
there had heen an inquiry into the case. 

The Coroner then summed up the case. 
They had heard Mr. Carpenter’s statement, 
and the Jary might consider it. It was the 
duty ef coroners and juries to watch over 
the "ies of the poor. It was the duty of 
Mr. Horner to have an inquiry. The Jury 
had heard that Mr. Lewis’s contract ended 
on the 25th March, and he was not there- 
fore bound to attend the child after that 
time. Then he had a conversation with Mr. 
Carpenter, who agreed to see the child on 
the following day; it got worse, and an 
order being sent to Mr. Carpenter, his as- 
sistant went to it. The only question was, 
whether Mr. Carpenter ought not to have 
seen the child, in pursuance of the promise 
given to Mr. Lewis, instead of delaying the 
matter till he received an order from Mr, 
Horner. There seemed to be some little 
neglect in the case, not wilfully, but from 
Mr. Carpenter having more parishes than he 
could attend to, The Board of Guardians 
might make such @ contract if they thought 
proper, but it was for the consideration of 

the medical man, whether he should take a 
contract which was not likely to be for the be- 
nefit of the poor, or a credit to himself. ‘ 

The Jury remained in consultation about 
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tural death,’ bat added—“ The Jury can- 
not tela their regret that the 
Guardians, at Chelmsford, should 
have thovatt fit to appoint but one medical 
man to so lurge a district of country as Mr, 
Carpenter has contracted to attend, consider- 
ing that the case before the Jury shows, 
that in the multitude of business devolving 
upon him, some cases will occur of painful 
neglect ; the Jury think Mr. Carpenter much 
to blame, for not promptly having attended 
the deceased on Mr. Lewis's representation ; 
but that ¢he death of the deceased was not ac- 
celerated by neglect.” 

*,* With the above report, which is con- 
densed from a country newspaper, we re- 
ceived the following remarks :— 

“ The death of the child appears fo have 
arisen from the change in the medical 
officer, and is one of the monstrous results 
of a very iniquitous and disgraceful system, 

“The Board of Guardians here, at the 
instigation of the Assistant Poor-Law Com- 
missioners, and urged on by clerical ex 
officios, persuaded the medical gentlemen to 
accept of several districts at the commence- 
ment of the year, upon the plan of receiv- 
ing payment at so much per head, accord- 
ing to the number in each'parish, accompany- 
ing the contract with a recommendation to 
establish independent clabs. This was no 
sooner acceded to than a few days produced 
a scale of terms, actually dictating to them 
what they were to receive from the indepen- 
dent labourers. Four gentlemen, who in- 
dignantly refused to comply, were immedi- 
ately deprived of their districts, and Mr, 
King and Mr. Carpenter now discharge the 
the duties formerly performed by six medi- 
cal gentlemen. The latter gentleman’s dis- 
_ extends to a distance of at least twelve 
miles. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
FRACTURE OF THE RADIUS AND ULNA, WITH 

COMPOUND DISLOCATION, — MORTIPICATION, 

—AMPUTATION AT THE SHOULDER-JOINT. 
S. W., aged 16, was admitted March 12, 
under the care of Mr. Liston. She is a 
servant girl, of sanguine temperament and 
good consitution. On Friday, March 9, 
she was cleaning the outside of a parlour 
window, and stood on the sill. The win- 
dow-sash, upon which she was depending 
for support, being suddenly drawn down by 
a person inside, she was precipitated into 
an area, a distance of fifteen feet. She was 
immediately picked up, and conveyed to 
the hospital. The house-surgeon detected a 
compound fracture of the ulna, and a frac- 
ture of the radius, both fractures being a 
little above the wrist-joint on the right arm, 
The fracture was adjusted, and the wound, 
which was inferiorly to, and behind, the 


an hour, and then return a verdict of ** Na- 


wrist, dressed in the usual manner. 
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dose of house-medicine was administered ; 
suitable directions were given in case of the 
occurrence of pain or swelling; she was 
sent home, and desired ~to ‘remain quiet. 
The following motning (Saturday) she was 
visited by the house-surgeon, who found 
her comfortable, but she had passed a sleep- 
fess night. On Sunday morting the affected 
rt became so intdlerably painful that she 
re off the splints and banduges, which one 
of the dressers of the hospital had a short 
time before re-adjusted ; iw the evening she 
was in great pain, and the arm was much 
swollen. 
“12, To-day (Monday) she was admitted 
into the hospital; water-dressing was ap- 


Liston made — on observations on 
mortification. — s sometimes perished 
very slowly, and if the patient had sufficient 
stamina the dead part separated from the 
living by a process which Nature’ set up. 
This form of ‘gangrene, which “had been 
called constitutional, generally attacked the 
lower extremities, in which the cireulation 
was not so vigorous as in parts nearer the 
centre. It arese, in many imstances, from 
very slight injury to the foot or toes; such, 
for instance, as paring a corn. So slowly 
did the diseased action spread that in some 
cases it was months before the entire limb 
was affected, The line of separation might 
take place on the dorsum of the fot, at the 
plied to the wound. The bandages were| ankle, knee, or higher up. This kind of 
re-applied, and an anodyhe administered | mortification was generally the result of 
in the evening, with the effect of producing | some interference with the natural vigour of 
some rest. the circulation, arising from disease going 
13. The pain and swelling were so great] on in the coats of the arteries, and olstrac- 
during the night that the house-surgeon was | tion in the veins of the affeeted part. It 
called dp to see her, and ordered the appli-| was sometimes produced by a state of the 
cation of fomentations ; this morning she is | atmosphere, from bad food or other depress- 
much more comfortable. ing causes, and was found to affect several 

14. On removing the whole of the appa- | individuals in one family, and prevailed in 
ratus this mornisg early, mortification was| the same district. A remarkable ease is 
found to have taken place in the limb; at| related in which both legs mortified, and 
the time of Mr. Liston’s visit in the middle | the line of separation took place at the ace- 
of the day, the limb was very swollen, the|tabulam, The other kind of mortification 
tingers were of a black colour, the forearm | was an acute affection, and generally re- 
livid, there were vesications near the elbow | sulted from an injury te the part which lost 
with feetid discharge. There was a good | its vitality from obstruction to the eircula- 
deal of fever with slight delirium; pulse | tion through it; the blood being impeded 
itregular, quick. Mr. Liston considered | either in its flow to, or teflow from the part. 
the only chance the patient had was the im- 
thelljate ‘amputation of the limb at the 
‘shoulder. “The patient’s consent having 
‘been ‘readily obtained, Mr. Liston pro- 


ceeded at once to the 

Operiition.—He first introdaced along dou- 
ble-pditited Knife under the acromion, and 
brought the point out at the lower and pos- 
terior border of the axilla, by this means 
the joint was laid open ; the flap thus formed 
of a portion of the deltoid, was raised, and 
the head of the bone separated from its at- 
tachments. The other flap was formed from 
the integuments and muscles in front. The 
axillary, and one other vessel, required li- 
re, The ‘édges of the wound were 
‘drawn together by three points of suture, 
and water-dressing applied. One grain of 
muriate of morphia was given. In the 
evening, several strips of isinglass plaster 
were applied, and the edges approximated, 
The delirinm eased, after a short but re- 

freshing sleep. 
15. Passed a good night; has had little 
in ; feels very comfortable this morning ; 
‘she is heerful, and has little fever; palse 

86, regular. ‘The wound looks healthy. 

* April 2, Since the above date, the patient 
has been gratiually improving in her health 
aud strength, and ‘she is now able to walk 

“about the ward. 
“Ia clitticat this ease, Mr. 


m7 


Thus we had a good example im paraphy- 
mosis, of the obstruction, as also in cases 
of a part perishing from tle application of 
a ligature. Among other causes of this kind 
of mortification, sudden change of tempera- 
ture after exposure to cold was mentioned, 
but the mortification produced in this man- 
ner was more allied to the chroni¢ than the 
acate kind. The mortification occasioned 
by injury to the part proceeded with amaz- 
ing rapidity, and might set in immediately 
reaction took place in cases where the limb 
was much crushed, the circulation being 
choked by the excessivé extravasation of 
blood in the intermuseular tissue. In other 
cases where the injury was not so severe, 
inflammation preceded the death of the in- 
jured part, the part becoming swollen, cold, 
and livid; as the mortification proceeds the 
swelling is increased by thé extrication of 
air and serosity ito the ¢ellalar tisstie ; the 
former of which causes the vt to crepitate 
upon being handled; the tivid appearance 
changes to a greenish hue, and afterwards 
to a dark bluish coloar. Tn these eases the 
mortification might spread from the toe to 
the knee in twelve hotirs; this rapid exten- 
sion was owing chiefly to the rapid effasion 
of the putrid serosity into the cellular tissue. 
In the limb of the patient whose case was 
before them, the papils would observe the 
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the skin, cutaneous tissue, and muscles 
were dead, to the middle of the forearm, 
and the discolouration indicating im i 
gangrene, had spread vearly to the shoulder- 
joint. |The cause of this fearfal and rapid 
extent of misehief arising from apparently 
so slight aa injury, could not at first. be 
traced, The patient was young and healthy. 
It was found, however, on examination, that 
injury was more serious than at first 
imagined, for the radius and ulna were not 
only. fractured, but there was an opening 
into the articulation, the end of the ulua 
protruded, and the styloid process was 
broken off, forming a case of fracture witha 
compound dislocation, There had been no- 
thing in the mode of treatment to account for 
the mischief,—the bandages were properly 
applied, and no undue pressure was em- 
ployed. The occurrence of the mortifica- 
tion was not to have been expected, parti- 
cularly in the a extremity, and at that 
early period of life, and was one of those 
untoward events which occasionally occur- 
red im the chapter of accidents. 
Treatment, In constitutional mortifica- 
tion, and ia that arising from cold, the sur- 
geon must not interfere with the limb until a 
line of demarcation between the living and 
dead parts is completely formed. This plan 
had been acted upon for a long period, 
though Hildanus amputated in the livieg 
parts before the line of separation had been 
formed. He (Mr..L.) had even seen cases 
in which the limb had been amputated be- 
forethe line of demarcation had taken place, 
and they went to prove that it was a danger- 
ous practice, because we had no means of 
knowing where the separation of the living 
and dead parts would commence, The best 
practice, then, was to wait till the line of 
separation had taken place before interfer- 
ing, and then it was not advisable to ampu- 
tate in the sound parts. You might, how- 
ever, do so ia young persons in whom the 
disease resulted from cold, provided you 
could form a better covering for the bones, 
by such a proceeding ; in the mortification 
which occurred ia old people you must cut 
below the line of separation. This cannot 
be done in the acute kind of mortification, 
where the plan to be pursued must be at 
once carried iato effect, and the limb be am- 
putated as far as possible from the dis- 
coloured parts, In the case abeve related 
it would not have done to have removed the 
limb, even at the elbow ; the upper arm had 
become somewhat involved, and it was even 
with difficulty that by amputation at the 
shoulder-joint the whole affected parts could 
be got rid of, yet with this the prognosis 
was not favourable, The profession were 
much indebted to Baron Larrey for having 
pointed out, not the difference between trau- 
matic and constitutional gangrene, but the 
appropriate practice in each. Very few pa- 
tients are saved in cases of this description ; 


the case, however, is adesperate one, and 
demands a desperate remedy. The patient 
whom he (Mr. L.) bad, operated _on, was 
going on well; one of the flaps had become 
discoloured ; . mortification had, however 
sto , and the slonghs had separated. 

garding the tion he had little to 
say. He hoped, however, to demonstrate 
the operation to the students before the close 
of the session. The operation could not al- 
ways be performed in the same manner, the 
surgeon must act aceording to circumstances 
and procure his flap in the best manner the 
nature of the injary or disease would allow 
him. The best operation, he thought, where 
it could be performed, was the one which he 
had employed in the present case, the pos- 
terior flap being first made. In this instance 
he had not been able to cut so low as he 
should have wished to have done, in. conse- 
quence of the discolouration having spread 
very high up in the posterior aspect of the 
shoulder-jeint. 

AMAUROSIS.—ABSORPTION OF BONE, 

Mr. L. now exhibited the brain of a man 
who had become totally blind from amauro- 
sis. The patient bad been an intemperate 
liver, and much exposed to cold weather in 
his occupation of driving a waggon with 
fish to town during the night. He first be- 
came affected with a severe pain in his fore- 
head, and lost the sight of ove eye, Con- 
tinuance in his old habits soon brought the 
other eye into the same state. He continued 
to suffer from violent pain and tension over 
the forehead, for which he was bled and 
blistered with advantage. He was subject 
to fits, and eventually perished from fever. 
On examining the brain the cause. of, the 
amaurosis was at once apparent; the ante- 
rior lobes of the cerebrum were coated over 
with lymph, which glued the dura mater to 
the brain, enveloping and compressing the 
optic nerves, In this case, at one period of 
treatment, five or six weeks before the pa- 
tient’s death, it was thought advisable to 
form a seton in the neck. Mr, Liston intro- 
duced a small piece of the tibia for the pur- 
pose. The bone being carefully weighed 
both after and before the experiment, it was 
found not to have been acted on by the ab- 
sorbents. 
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GONORRH@A WITH TESTITIS, 


Cuaries Greic, vtat. 23, was admitted 
under the care of Mr. Walker, March 27th. 
His present complaints began aboat eight 
months since, from an excoriated surface 
around the glans penis aud inner edge of 
the prepnee, ten days after connection; these 
sores healed in two months’ time. The go- 
norrheeal discharge began four months since 
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with swelling, about three weeks after con- 
nection, and in four days afterwards a dis- 
charge came on. He had hernia hamoralis 
of the left testis about one month since, 
which soon healed, and he has at present 


the same affection on the right side. 


The treatment he has undergone has con- 
sisted in rabbing in mercurial eintment for 
the space of six months, by which his 
gums were made slightly tender, Five 
weeks since he took two blue pills daily, for 
three days, which affected his mouth pretty 
He lives temperately, and has 
had no connection for five months. The 
symptoms at present are,—enlargement of 

e right testis, with induration, and pain 
on pressure. The epididymis testis of the 
opposite side is in similar state. A yellow 
discharge from urethra, scalding in mic- 
turition, nocturnal chord ; general health 
bad ; great nervous irritability ; severe inde- 
scribable pain at the back of the neck; 
bowels confined; limbs and loins very weak. 

March 29. A blister to the lumbar region. 
Four grains of Dover’s powder every six 
hours; a strong senna draught twice every 


smartly. 


week, 


April 5. Oxymuriate of mercury, one- 
third of a grain, three times a day; decoc- 


tion of sarsaparilla, half a pint daily. 


7. Veins of scrotum very much swollen 
and enlarged; they were punctured and 
poalticed. A senna draught ordered to be 
taken immediately, and a saline draught 


every six hours. 


10. The testis was immediately relieved 
from the veins being punctured ; but they 
have since got worse, and they are now more 


tender and red than before. 


12. Twelve leeches were ordered to the 
testis, a linseed-meal poultice to follow, and 
the decoction of sarsaparilla to be perse- 


vered in. 
24. The leeches afforded much relief, and 
the testis has been improving ever since. 


He complains of slight pain in the chest; 


the gonorrhceal discharge, scalding, and 
chordz are all worse. Mr. Walker ordered 
the inferior portion of the glans penis to be 
touched with caustic to relieve these latter 
symptoms. Th eoxymuriate of mercury has 
been discontinued for the last three days. 

30. The lunar caustic produced a great 
slight phymosis, whi not yet subsid- 
entirely removed the chorde, 
and the scalding in micturition is much 
lessened. There is now no pain whatever in 
the testis on pressure, but much induration 
of the epididymis, and soreness and pain of 
the vas deferens. 

May 3. The following ointment was or- 
dered to be rubbed on the testis : 
Strong mercurial ointment, two ounces ; 
Hydriodate of potash, two drachms. To 

be used every night and morning, — 
7. He can now retract the prepuce easily ; 


with blue pill and black 


some slight scalding remains; the epididy- 
mis and vas deferens remain in statu quo; 
there is some pustulous eruption from the 
ointment; the gonorrheeal discharge con- 
tinues, and an injection of cubebs has been 
ordered to check it. 

15. The scalding is diminished ; the dis- 
charge is less; no pain in the chord, To 
persevere with all the medicines; he has re- 
sumed taking the oxymuriate of mercury 
pills since the 3rd. 

21. There is still some slight scalding, 
and a thick yellow discharge remains, for 
which muriate of ammonia, 3ij. to water 0j., 
was ordered to be used three times daily. 

24. He still complained very severely of 
pain in the loins, for which he was ordered a 
blister. 

29. He has still some severe pain at the 
back of the neck, with severe throbbing 
over the occiput ; the pains in the loins bet- 
ter; he has no pain in the groins; gonor- 
rhoeal symptoms as before. 

June 10. Ordered— 

Tincture of henbane, half a drachm ; 
Infusion of buchu leaves, two ounces, 
three times daily. 

19. He has not had any discharge since 
the last report ; in every other respect well. 
Made an out-patient. 


OLD SORES.—-SUPPURATING BUBOES.—RUPIA, 
GONORRH@A, 


Samuel Dixon, ewtat, 23, admitted July 
3ist, under Mr, Walker. He was by “ pro- 
fession ” a sailor, aud his previous history 
of the disease he has gone through, affords 
many points of interest.—He states that 
about four years since he contracted a go- 
norrhoea, which kept him company for three 
months, for which he took various doses of 
sulphate of magnesia, and used many injec- 
tions, which gave him great pain. Nine 
months since he had four sores occupying 
the angle between the fre and prepuce, 
which remained open for one month, and 
were eventually healed by the lead lotion. 
Four mon ago these same sores broke 
out afresh, after a fresh connection; and 
have been only healed for the last three 
weeks. He has at present a rather large 
bubo, which has made its appearance since 
the last healing of these sores. The appli- 
cation of lead Jotion, and the taking of Epsom 
salts, have been the only meaus of cure he 
has resorted to, He has never taken any 
mercury, There are at present some small 
white cicatrices of the former sores which 


are thickened and indurated. In the left 
groin there is a suppurating bubo with much 
surrounding inflammation, and a smailer one 


inthe right groin, and io the right axilla ; 


the tonsils are very vascular; the 
health very good; the bowels confined, 


On his admission he was freely purged 
draught, as, in ad- 
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dition to the confined state of the bowels, it 
was discovered that he had drank large 
quantities of wine, at various recent pe- 
riods ; the bubo was ordered to be poul- 
ticed, and one ounce and a half of the white 
mixtare was ordered to be taken twice 
daily. 

August 4, The bubo was opened by Mr. 
Walker, by a small central vertical incision, 
er was, however, but little discharge 

t. 


6, There is some inclination to blueness 
of the skin; be complains of great debility ; 
the tongue is pale; the pulse weak and lan- 
guid ; the buboes in the groin and axilla 
are both very painful, the latter was ordered 
to be poulticed, the former to be leeched. 
The white mixture was ordered to be con- 
tinued, and, in addition, he was ordered 
one ounce of decoction of cinchona, three 
times a day. 

Sept. 4. Going on very well. The local 
and general disturbance of the constitution 
are subsiding. 

8. Ran away. 

About a twelvemonth after this period he 
again presented himself for admission. He 
then laboured under extreme cachexia with 
rupia, and very painful and ulcerated sore 
throat. There were ulcerated buboes, ac- 
companied with phymosis, and some ulcera- 
tion of the inferior margin of the prepuce. 
The history which he gave of all these 
symptoms was, that he continued for eight 
or nine months after ranning away from the 
hospital, perfectly free from all his old com- 
plaints, at the end of which time he caught 
a fresh clap from recent foul connectien, 
which continued about six weeks, and was 
cured by copaiba, which reduced him very 
much in health and strength. Soon after 
this, spots of ulcerated rupia made their ap- 
pearance over several parts of his body; 
fresh buboes formed and burst in the groin, 
and his throat at the same time began to 
ulcerate. He stated that he felt himself 
much worse ever since he took the copaiba, 
and declares that, besides it, he never took 
any other internal medicine whatever. After 
leaving the hospital he made two voyages 
to Spain, and lived very regularly, The 
treatment he was put under consisted of ten 
grains of blue pill twice daily, from which 
he derived great benefit; the rupia sores 
healed, the ulcerated sore throat improved, 
the buboes filled up, and he rapidly re- 
gained his health and strength ; thus form- 
ing altogether a well-marked case of rupial 
eruption occurring in a constitution un- 
tainted by mercury, and cured by it. 


MR. OWEN’S VIEWS OF EMBRYOLOGY. 


We have been requested by Mr. John 
Miller to give insertion to the following 
quotation from a paper published by Mr. 
Owen, in the“ Philosophical Transactions,” 
for 1834 :— 


“When the whole of the vascular mem- 
brane was spread out, its figure appeared to 
have been that of a cone, of which the apex 
was the umbilical chord. The umbilical 
chord measured two lines in length, and one 
in diameter. It was found to contain three 
vessels with a small loop of intestine, and 
from the extremity of the latter, a filamen- 
tary process was continued to the| vascular 
membrane. On tracing the contents of the 
chord into the abdomen, the two large ves- 
sels, with coagulated blood, were found to 
unite. The common trunk then passed 
backwards beneath the duodenum, and after 
being joined by the mesenteric vein, went to 
the under surface of the liver, where it 
penetrated that viscus. This was conse- 
quently an omphalo-mesenteric or vitelline 
vein. The third vessel passed between the 
convolutions of the smal! intestine, along 
the mesentery to the abdominal aorta, cor- 
responding to an omphalo-mesenteric or 
vitelline artery. The membrane, therefore, 
upon which they ramified, answered to the 
vascular layer of the germinal membrane, 
which spreads over the yolk in the ovivi- 
parous animals, or to the umbilical vessel of 
the embryo of the ordinary mammalia, The 
filamentary pedicle which connected this 
membrane to the intestine was given off 
near the end of the ileum.” 

Mr. Miller also requests us to state that 
he is preparing for publication a review of 
Mr. Owen’s views concerning the relative 
development of the placenta and brain. 

The plate annexed to Mr. Miller’s paper 
lately published, which represents the 
human ovum (page 60) should have borne 
the title, “ Haman ovum at the tenth week,” 
and not “ at first week.” 


DIETARIES OF THE POOR. 


A Corresponpent, who has addressed us 
on the subject of the New Poor-Law, wishes 
usto publish the following suggestion, the 
subject of which occurred to him in conse- 
quence of the recent observations in the 
House of Lords on dietaries :— 


‘* Let the opinions of the profession, indi- 
vidually and collectively, be given con amore 
and con spirito on these dietaries, both in the 
metropolis and the country. A collective 
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opinion, numerously signed, will, ps, 
be the most effective, There will be no 
trouble in ascertaining the dietaries, they 
are sufficiently public. Allow.me to men- 
tion the proscription of that harmless article 
in moderation) beer, which, to those who 

ve been used to it, cuts at the root of 
comfort ; and, also, as you, Sir, and your 
brethren know better than myself, must 
often tend to produce prostration of strength 
and lowness of spirits. Oh, that I could 
keep some of the New Poor-Law advocates 
for a time on their own diet! There could 
be no better punishment, or more amending 
to the heart and feelings. 

“ By general condemnation of the ‘ die- 
taries,’ including the influence of the 
highest names in the profession, medical 
men may do much in the severe aud pitiable 
cases for the poor, indicating at the same 
time what their dict ought to be. Let me 
respectfully say to them, ‘ Humanity asks 
it of you, in F< promises you a rich 
reward in the blessings of millions, and 
honour to endure long beyond your mortal 
career!’ Ministers and devoted Poor-Law 
supporters still retain some dread of public 
opinion.”—M, A, 


EXAMINATIONS AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, 


Tae following are the questions pro- 
posed by Dr. Firiorson, on Tuesday, to 
the candidates for honours in his class. Our 
readers are aware that the candidates, after 
assembling and receiving the questions, are 
shut up alone to write their answers, with- 
out any communication with each other, or 
access to books. They were thus occupied 
from 10 in the morning till 8 at night :— 

1, What states of the system at large, 
and of individual parts, are indicated, and 
how indicated, in the face? 

2. What are the varieties of the pulse, the 
indications of these varieties as to the sys- 
tem at large and individual parts, and the 
cautions requisite in drawing inferences 
from the pulse? 


3. What are the symptoms, anatomical 
apt and treatment of continued 
er? 


4. What are the symptoms, the diagnosis, 
and the process of suppuratioa. 

5. What are the symptoms and treatment 
of 

6. What are the symptoms, diagnosis,and 
treatment of purpura ? 

7. What is the diagnosis of apoplexy? 
and what the morbid conditions found after 
death ? 


8. What are the pmniogionl facts of 
mental imbecility insanity ’ 

9. What are the symptoms, anatomical 
appearances, treatment of chronic 
pleurisy 

10, What are the symptoms, anatomical 
appearances, and remedies, with the rules 
for their administration in pulmonary he- 
morrhage and ecchymosis, absurdly called 
pulmonary apoplexy? 

11. What are the symptoms, the anato- 
mical appearances, and the best treatment 
of Asiatic Acholia, absurdly called Asiatic 
cholera? 

12. What is the treatment of intestinal 
obstruction 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Mr. Barnes should submit the facts of the 
cases which he has mentioned to the ma- 
gistrates in Quarter Sessions. Ifa coroner 
act in the manner which has been described 
by Mr. Barnes, he ought not to be allowed 
one farthing for attending the specified in- 
quests. At the same time we must remark, 
that Mr. Barnes had no legal claim toa fee, 
as the summons was not signed by the coro- 
ner, but by the constable. If Mr. Barnes 
will refer to page 716, of the second volume 
of Tue Lancer, for the years 1885-6, he 
will there find a copy of the Medical Wit- 
nesses’ Act, in which the power of the coro- 
ner, with regard to summoning medical 
witnesses, and the form in which they 
should be summoned, are cleariy and dis- 
tinctly stated. When the medical witness 
has been summoned by the coroner, the 
witness is subjected to a fine of five pounds 
for non-attendance, but if the witness do 
attend, in pursuance of such order, although 
he be not examined, the coroner, on refus- 
ing to pay the witness, may himself be 
taken before a magistrate, and held to bail, 
to answer to an indictment for having wil- 
fully disobeyed the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament. 


The subject mentioned by A Subscriber 
shall be fully investigated, and if any infor- 
mation be derived from inquiry, which may 
prove to be worthy of general notice, an 
account of it shall be inserted in our 
columns. Probably the subject will fur- 
nish matter for a short series of leading 


We have received the letter of W.'M., 
relative to the case of the individuals impli- 
cated ina recent transaction connected with 
the College of Surgeons. We were already 
well acquainted with the facts ; but as the 
trial will probably take place in the course 
of next month, we shall abstain from making 
any comments on the affair, The parties are, 
we understand, in France, 
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